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WE OUGHT 70 GET TOGETHER AND 
DO SOMETHING FOR MRS. GREEN / 
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THATS RIGHT! BILL DIED 
ALMOST 3 MONTHS AGO AND 
HIS G.I. INSURANCE HASNT 
COME THROUGH YET 
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Poor service at a prohibitive cost is typical of many government agencies. 
Join now with a movement working for ‘Better Government at a Better Price.” 


N investigating the Veterans Administration 

the bipartisan Hoover Commission disclosed 
that conflicting lines of authority and volumes of 
complicated rules and directions had slowed work 
to a snail's pace. And in one section of the Veterans 
Insurance they found that there were 24 supervisors 
to every 25 employees! 

With such a set-up it’s small wonder that it takes 
80 days to settle a death claim on a G.I. insurance 
policy (private insurance companies settle most 
death claims within 15 days)—or that the costs of 
running the V.A. are far above what is normal or 
necessary. 

The Hoover Report recommendations were de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of Federal 


operations like the V.A. And today, 50% of peaenen 
TEAR OUT COUPON to remind yourself to 
get this free booklet without fail 
Hoover Report, Box 659, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I WANT TO LEARN more about how I can work 
for “better government at a better price.”’ 
send me your free bipartisan booklet, “Will We Be 


the recommendations have been enacted | 
into law. They've made a big startintheim- | 
portant job of modernizing government 
machinery and cut waste by over $2 billion | 
annually. | 

| 
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: Ready?” 
Now the rest of the Report recommenda- “iritd 
: . Name_ . 
tions are before Congress. It passed, they 
: Address inacineliarprapliiiils 


will put our government in top running :_ 


condition—save billions more. For example, full 
enactment of the recommendations as they affect the 
V.A. would bring better service to veterans and save 
millions of tax dollars. 

But to assure their passage, these beneficial acts 
need your help now! 


7 7 9 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO. Send today for the FREE booklet, 
“Will We Be Ready?” This booklet gives the 


rousing story behind the Hoover Report— 








the startling facts it disclosed—the wonder- 
ful progress it has made. It’s a blueprint for 
action that will help you finish a job on 
which our National Security may depend. 
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VW. CHOSE this month’s cover picture from scores of 
photos showing National Kids’ Day activities. How did this club 
make the cover? Because Photographer Francis Petercsak, who is 
a member of the Metuchen-Raritan Township, New Jersey club, knew 
that Kiwanians outside 
his club would not be 
interested in a picture 
of local people staring 
at the camera. Tommy 
figured that Kiwanians 
everywhere would like 
to see a picture of his 
club’s Kids’ Day project, 
a fishing tournament 
for kids. So Tommy took 
this very fine picture 
that shows the young 
anglers hard at work. 





= STORY on page ten was hatched 


over a dinner table. W. T. Brannon, a 
prominent author, was eating with 

Al Rose, Commissioner of Welfare for the 
City of Chicago. Between soup and dessert 
Brannon learned that Chicago’s relief 
program had been made practically 
chiseler-proof by Rose and his associates. 
Brannon was surprised to hear that a 
city with Chicago’s reputation would be 
a model of civic honesty, and he decided 
to see for himself. He studied official 
records, interviewed social workers and 
investigators. Then Brannon came to 

us. “I think Chicago has the answer to this 
relief problem,” he declared. “And I’m sure there would be a lot less 
money spent on relief in other cities if they took a lesson 

from Chicago. Kiwanians should be interested in this.” We agreed, 
and that’s the story behind the story that begins on page ten. 





-RUST-OLEUM! 





Silently, but ruthlessly (even as you 
are reading this) rust is gnawing 
away at machines, tanks, fences, pipes, 
fire escapes, metal sash, stacks—every 
rustable metal. To* protect your in- 
vestment— to keep every possible 
pound of new steel for the defense 
program—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rast con- 


trol with RUST-OLEUM. 


RUST-OLEUM coats metal with a 
tough, pliable film that dries to a 
hard, firm finish. It resists the ravages 
of rain, snow, salt air, heat, fumes 
and weathering. RUST-OLEUM can 
be applied even where rust has al- 
ready started. Available in many col- 
ors. Can be obtained promptly from 
Industrial Distributors’ stocks in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





, 
i E THINK you'll get a heartthrob and some 
constructive ideas from the article 
“Somebody’s Reading Your Mail” on page 
thirty. Faye Parker Youngling, the 
author, knows first-hand about the effects 
of mail on television sponsors. She is 
a writer and mistress of ceremonies 
ona TV program originating in Pittsburgh, 


Beautifies AS IT PROTECTS 
| RUST-OLEUM Corporation 


Evanston, Illinois 





GET THE FACTS ... CLIP 
THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TODAY 








Pennsylvania. “Fun With Faye” is the | ee 
name of her show and it is an educational | : ' “ 
program for children. “You never can Rust-Oleum Corporation 
tell what the audience reaction will be,” 2466 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Mrs. Youngling reports. Once she was | Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with | 
showing the kiddies some Indian j recommended applications. 
relics from a museum, and during the | | 
demonstration Mrs. Youngling pounded a tom tom. Almost at once | | “°"® : me 
the TV technicians relayed a disturbing message to her: five Chero- | | Firm aie 
kee Indians had been watching the show at a local bistro, and had © Sueeh Aeteor.. { 
phoned to complain. They didn’t like the way Mrs. Youngling | tous State I 
handled the tom tom, and they insisted on coming over to the studio. | ‘ | 
Luckily the program ended before the red men arrived. CC. W. K. a: hie Uensctesaninanicsndthiclain diag eneaaindeneabadies oe 
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Complete CASH — 
REGISTER with | 


ADDING MACHINE 


Advantages 





Smith-Corona 


CASHIER 


egpiectie cash sales and keep your 
records straight. Smith-Corona 
Cashier will perform both functions for 
your store or business. A wide choice of 
keyboards permits you to record and 
classify each transaction exactly. 


All the advanced features of Smith- 
Corona Adding Machines speed your 
work. Cash drawer is roomy, long wear- 
ing, slides smoothly on ball bearing roll- 
ers. New Tamper-Proof lock protects detail 
tape, keeps entries confidential and safe. 
Same key locks total keys and case. Ask 
your Smith-Corona dealer for a free trial 
or mail coupon for complete information. 
*Price for all 

Subject to change. Ni 


states permitting Fair Trade Laws. 
Federal Excise Tax. 





SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate. 
Trouble-free. 
Advanced features. 
Low cost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC g 
727 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE 1N. Y. g 


Please send me further information about ® 
your Adding Machine and Cashier and . 
the location of a near-by place where I ‘ 
can see and try these machines. - 
8 
t 











Signed_ 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD & 
Lease eeeeeeeeeeeeee 

















Respect for the Music Teachers 


... IT read with much interest the article 
“The Music Teacher’s Hidden Role” in 
the September issue, and have nothing 
but kind words to say about the reading 
material and the pictures. I feel sure 
that Kiwanis is rendering a real service 
to young folks by emphasizing the im- 
portance of music not only in schools 
but because of the effect it has on the 
individual’s later life. You have covered 
this latter phase of the matter exceed- 
ingly well. 

I am sure the music teachers who 
read this article will be very appre- 
ciative of your giving them long de- 
served recognition. I also feel very sure 
that the readers of your magazine will 
have more respect for the music teacher 
after they have read the interesting 
presentation you have made for music 
in the schools. 

Dr. John C. Kendel 
Vice-President 
American Music Conference 


... Congratulations. The article on mu- 
sic teachers is superb. I believe it is the 
greatest compliment ever paid to school 
music teachers. How about letting me 
reprint it in my magazine? 

Forrest L. McAllister 

Editor 

The School Musician 


Chicago, Illinois 


More on World Government 

...I have enjoyed the fine articles that 
have appeared from time to time in 
The Kiwanis Magazine on the subject 
of world government. There is one 
aspect of the question that has escaped 
emphasis, however. Our people are will- 
ing and able to make the sacrifices nec- 
essary, in military service, heavy taxes, 
and government control of prices, wages 
and raw materials. We are told that we 
“must make ourselves so strong that 
no one will dare to attack us.” But that 
is not enough. If we succeed this year, 
will the Kremlin say, “OK, you win,” 
and call the race off? On the contrary, 
they will bear down harder than ever 
on their satellites and slave labor and 
increase their efforts. And we will have 
to meet this with longer terms of mili- 
tary service, with increasingly higher 
taxes and with more and more govern- 
ment control of industry. 

It is apparent that the rearmament 
program is no program at all, but an 
emergency measure designed to protect 
us until we can work out and put into 
operation a plan that will guarantee us 
peace with the liberty and freedom 
enjoyed only by self-governed people. 





The only plan that offers hope of suc- 
cess is that of a world governed by a 
just and enforceable law. This can be 
obtained by giving to the United Nations 
sufficient power to establish and main- 
tain peace, through just laws designed 
to provide the same individual freedoms 
we enjoy under our own constitution. 

Such a plan will require much educa- 
tion. But instead of brushing it off with 
the remark, “It’s a good idea, but it will 
never come in my time,” we had better 
get busy and push the education as fast 
as possible. Only so may we be ready 
before the Russians force us into the 
economic collapse that is their an- 
nounced goal. 

James W. Mull, 
Quincy, Illinois 


Kiwanian 


Information Offered On Religion 
in the Schools 
... As a delegate at the St. Louis con- 
vention I made a statement that the 
school board of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania had a religious program for its 
students. At long last I have secured 
the information but unfortunately can- 
not find the name of the Kiwanian who 
desired me to send him this information. 
Would it be possible for you to try 
to locate this party through The Kiwanis 
Magazine? 
C. Stuart Adams, Kiwanian 
North Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Teachers Are Still After Us 

...I1 had a good time reading the let- 
ters in the July issue giving Milton 
Lomask and you a going-over. 

Then I got to page 18 and found you 
letting Ralph Bugg say: “Tom liked 
teaching, but secretly he yearned for a 
more ambitious calling: He wanted to 
become a doctor.” Our friend Bugg 
has chosen a poor way of saying that 
Tom wanted to make more money. I 
even doubt that this was the major 
reason for Dr. Clack’s change of pro- 
fession. The article does not read that 
way. The New Testament calls Christ 
preacher, teacher and physician; but, 
teacher is most often used. 

Tell this writer that comparisons are 
odious and that they do not make call- 
ings higher than teacher. 

Ralph Barbare, Kiwanian 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


We agree that comparisons are odious 
and, regardless of Dr. Clack’s reason for 
changing professions, we admit the in- 
discretion in permitting Author Ralph 
Bugg to refer to medicine as a more 


ambitious calling than teaching. 
—THE EDITORS 


e@ THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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The real story of Thanksgiving and the early Pilgrims is a 


‘the Burth of Free Enterprise 


By MILTON LOMASK 


HE first communists to set foot on 
American soil arrived here in 
~ 1620. 

They settled on Massachusetts Bay 
within wading distance of Plymouth 
Rock. 

Meeting and overcoming unbeliev- 
able hardships, they eventually im- 
pressed themselves on the pages of 
history as the Pilgrim Fathers. 

These words are not the jesting of 
an irreverent citizen. They ave fact. 
Communism had its day in this 
country. Plymouth, the first perma- 
nent colony, was set up as a share- 
the-wealth community. Nobody 
owned anything Whatever was 
built, whatever was produced, from 
baby clothes to shoe buckles, every- 
thing belonged, not to the individuals 
who earned it, but to the community 
as a whole. 






























tion” was the name the settlers gave 
to this system. And “the comone 
course and condition” prevailed in 
Ye olde Plymouth from the disease- 
haunted: winter of 1620-21 to the 
hungry spring of 1623. 

Then, in worried conclave, the Pil- 
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tale | 


The “comone course and condi- | 
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grims switched to what we now call 
the free enterprise system. Why? 

To answer that at this point would 
be to get ahead of a story that de- 
serves to be twice-told every 
Thanksgiving season. 

We know this story thanks to an 
old manuscript called Of Plimoth 
Plantation and written by William 
Bradford, original Pilgrim and sec- 
ond governor of Plymouth Colony. 
Bradford penned his work in 1647, 
giving in some detail the history of 
the Pilgrims: their beginnings in 
England, their sojourn in Holland, 
their Mayflower voyage and their 
struggles in the New World. 

After Bradford’s death the manu- 
script was consulted by many his- 
torians. Then in 1767 it disappeared. 
It simply vanished, to become for 
almost a century an international 
mystery like the Stone of Scone. 

You will recall that a year or so 
back the Stone of Scone, originally 
from Scotland, disappeared from the 
throne of the King of England in 
Westminister Abbey. Presumably 
it was taken by Scottish patriots and 
returned to Scotland. Likewise, in 
due time Bradford’s manuscript— 
our own “Stone of Scone”—was re- 
turned to its birthplace. 

In 1855 in a Boston bookstore, 
John Wingate Thornton, an expert 
on antiques, happened on a volume 
by an English historian. Thumbing 
through it, he became agitated. Sud- 
denly he dropped some bills on the 
counter and hurried out without 
waiting for change. 

He took his find to an American 
historian. This man, too, grew excit- 
ed, for in this book, written only 
eleven years before, were quotations 
from William Bradford’s lost manu- 
script, Of Plimoth Plantation. 

That night a letter went overseas. 


tale of the triumph of private enterprise. 


Some time later word returned that 
Bradford’s manuscript was in the li- 
brary of the Bishop of London at 
Fulham, England. 

How had it gotten there? No one 
knows to this day. Apparently 
Hutchinson, the Tory governor of 
pre-Revolutionary Massachusetts, 
had appropriated it for his library 
and the British had carted it away 
when they evacuated Boston in 1776. 
It took forty years for America to 
get it back. Many efforts to do so 
failed. Finally, in 1885 Senator 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts 
managed to buttonhole Temple, the 
then Bishop of London. 

“But of course you Americans 
should have this manuscript,” said 
the Bishop. “Always thought so. So 
did my predecessors. But every 
American who came for the book 
seemed to want it for commercial 
purposes. Get your 
torical societies to work on it 
I’m sure Her Majesty will see things 
your way.” 

Hoar had no difficulty getting his- 
torical societies “to work on it.” They 
turned to higher authority. On re- 
ceipt of a formal request from “The 
President and Citizens of the United 
States,” Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
saw things our way. Followed 
lengthy but routine formalities and 
Bradford’s Of Plimoth Plantation 
returned home in 1898. 

It rests now at the Statehouse, 
Boston, Massachusetts, a formidable, 
parchment-bound manuscript eleven 
and one-half inches tall by one and 
a half thick, once white, now grimy 
and scaled. Printed copies are in 
most large libraries. 

Of Plimoth Plantation tells why 
the Pilgrims set up a socialistic com- 
munity. It tells why they aban- 
doned that system two and a half 
years later. It tells many things, 
alongside which, much that I was 
taught in my school days seems but 
fairy tale. 

The accepted notion seems to be 
that the Pilgrims fled to this country 
to escape religious persecution. 
Bradford says there was no persecu- 
tion to flee from. At no time while 
the Pilgrims lived in England were 
they denied the right to worship as 
they pleased. At no time were they 
officially condemned for breaking 
with the Established Church of Eng- 
land. 

The story opens in the little Eng- 


some of his- 


and 
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lish town of Scrooby on the fringe of 
that Sherwood Forest where legend- 
ary Robin Hood roamed and robbed. 
There in 1606 about a hundred men 
and women, mostly working people, 
began holding religious meetings on 
their own, quiet services in bare 
halls, singing psalms, saying pray- 
ers and reading from the Good Book. 

They did not call themselves any- 
thing particularly. Their neighbors 
called them Dissenters or Separat- 
ists or Puritans or whatever was the 


current word for crackpot. Their 
spiritual descendants were to be 
known as Congregationalists. We 


call them Pilgrims, a term that did 
not take on its present meaning un- 
til long after the last Pilgrim had 
died. 

The Pilgrims had no objections to 
most doctrines of the Official Church. 
They merely thought the Church had 
strayed from doctrine and turned 
worldly. Rather than rear their chil- 
dren in this atmosphere the Pilgrims 
decided to move to Holland. 

This took some doing and what 
happened is proof that the Pilgrims 
were never “put upon” in England. 
They decided to sneak out of the 
country, not to escape from “under 
the grinding heel of King James,” as 
the fairy tale has it, but to preserve 
their personal belongings. Under 
English law you could not take pos- 
sessions out of the country without 
written permission. Since the Pil- 
grims were taking off for keeps, they 


feared permission would be with- 
held. 
Their first attempt to get their 


things out illegally ended in fiasco. 
They made a deal with a ship’s cap- 
tain, boarding his vessel secretly in 
the harbor of Boston, England. Once 
all were aboard, the captain turned 
them over to the customs authorities. 

Even then, after breaking a law 
and getting caught at it, the Pilgrims 
were not censured. The Privy Coun- 
cil in London merely ordered them 
back to their homes. Nobody was 


punished. Nobody was daunted, 
either. Within the next few months 


all contrived to get themselves and 
their belongings to Holland. 

In Holland the Pilgrims found ab- 
solute freedom of religion. Were 
that all they wanted they would nev- 
er have left. Dutch doors were open 
to religious refugees from all lands, 
to Jews, Unitarians, Anabaptists, all. 
Soon the Pilgrims felt the presence 





of these conflicting faiths was as 
threatening to the minds of their 
children as English worldliness. Also 
they were dissatisfied with their eco- 
nomic opportunities in Holland. This 
factor, however, was secondary in 
their decision to leave. Their main 
reason was religious. 

The Pilgrims wanted more than 
freedom of religion. They also want- 
ed freedom from other peoples’ re- 
ligions. This is not to impugn them 
as insincere or to suggest that they 
wished to control others. Never did 
the Pilgrims attempt to proselyte, 
and surely they can be forgiven for 
not wishing to subject their children 
to what they considered heretical 
ideas. What they wanted was a lit- 
tle corner of the world to themselves 
where they could create a society 
saturated with their own beliefs. No 
doubt this helped dictate the type of 
community they first set up in the 
New World. A communistic organ- 
ization is more susceptible to cen- 
tralized control than one in which 
every man is free to work and earn 
for himself. 

Much has been written about the 
voyage of the Mayflower. The Vir- 
ginia Company, holding a royal pat- 
ent to some land in America, provid- 
ed passage. In return, the Pilgrims 
agreed to give the company practi- 
cally all the fruits of their first seven 
years of toil. Actually they never 
set foot on the land patented to the 
Virginia Company. They landed 
some 400 miles to the north, first at 
Provincetown, later at Plymouth. 

Why the Pilgrims started out for 
what is now New York City and 
landed in Massachusetts is anybody’s 
guess. In The Plymouth Adventure, 
fictionalized account of their trip, the 
author attributes the shift to an un- 
derhanded deal between the ship’s 
captain and an agent of the Virginia 
Company. This makes exciting read- 
ing but has no historical foundation. 

All we know is that having landed 
where they were not supposed to be, 
the Pilgrims made the best of it. 
They made a fair effort to repay the 
Virginia Company and they estab- 
lished a communistic community. 
Our concern is with what happened 
to that. 

It worked all right that first terri- 
ble year, for the simple reason that 
for months it was a case of toil or 
perish. The weather was mild but 
until buildings could be erected the 
Pilgrims had to go back and forth to 
the Mayflower far out in the harbor. 
Frequently this meant wading to 
reach the small boat that carried 
them. As a result all but two fell 


ill of “galloping consumption.” In 
short order half of the original 102 
(thirty-seven from the Holland 
group, the rest directly from Eng- 
land) were dead. 

That first spring, guided by friend- 
ly Indians, the Pilgrims planted 
twenty acres of corn. They had only 
rudimentary tools. Twenty-one men 
and six boys dug 101,000 individual 
holes. In addition they carried from 
the town brook some distance away 
forty tons of fish to fertilize the seed- 
ing. At night they had to guard the 
fields against wolves. By day they 
traded with the Indians, sometimes 
making long expeditions for furs and 
hides. During the summer they com- 
pleted seven dwelling houses and 
four larger buildings for common 
purposes. 

Came fall and a magnificent harv- 
est. In November they feasted three 
days: the first Thanksgiving. 


Arrer ruat things went from bad to 
worse. The first fine careless rap- 
ture was gone now and the flaws of 
their communal system came to light. 
The shirkers began to shirk. The 
hard workers began to grumble be- 
cause the shirkers shirked. When 
next fall rolled around, there was 
no Thanksgiving feast. Instead there 
was literal starvation and hopelessly 
low morale. 

“So they begane to thinke,” writes 
William Bradford in the famous old 
manuscript, “how they might raise 
as much corne as they could . . . that 
they might not still thus languish in 
misere. At last, after much debate 
of things, the governor” (Bradford 
himself) “gave way that they should 
set corne every man for his own per- 
ticuler .. . And so assigned to every 
family a parcell of land... . 

“This had very good success,” the 
old manuscript goes on, “for it made 
all hands very industrious, so as 
much more corne was planted then 
other waise would have bene . 
The women now wente willingly into 
the feild, and tooke their little-ons 
with them to set corne, which before 
would aledg weakness, and inabil- 
/ eee 

“The experience that was had in 
this comone course and condition” 
(Bradford’s phrase for communism. 
The italics are the present writer’s) 
‘*tried sundrie years, and that 
amongst Godly and sober men, may 
well evince the Vanitie of that con- 
ceite of Platos and other ancients, 
applauded by some of later times;— 
that the taking away of propertie, 
and bringing in comunitie into a 
comone wealth would make them 


happy and florishing; as if they were 
wiser than God! 

“For this comunitie . . 
to breed much confusion & discon- 
tent, & ritard imployment that would 
have been to their benefite and com- 


. was found 


forte. For the young men that were 
most able and fitte for labor and 
service did repine that they should 
spend their time & strength to worke 
for other mens wives and children, 
without any recompense. The strong 
... had no more in devission of vic- 
tails & cloaths, then he that was 
weake... 

“Upon the poynte all being to have 
alike, and all to doe alike, they 
thought them selves in the like con- 
dition, and one as good as another. 
And so, if it did not cut of those 
relations, that God hath set amongst 
men, yet it did at least much diminish 
and take of the mutuall respects that 
should be preserved amongst them. 
And would have been worse if they 
had been men of another condition. 
Let none object that this is men’s 
corruption .. . seeing all men have 
this corruption in them, God in his 
wisdome saw another course fitter 
for them.” 

And so in the spring of 1623, be- 
fore the planting, the Pilgrims aban- 
doned their socialistic experiment. 
They introduced instead a “fitter 
course’—free enterprise. When the 
next fall rolled around they cele- 
brated the second Thanksgiving in 
honor of the largest harvest to date! 
On their first festival two years be- 
fore, they had offered thanks for 
abundance. Now they offered thanks 
for deliverance from communism! 

Today we say nice things about 
these brave men and women and 
their children, especially at Thanks- 
giving time. We paint pictures of 
them wearing clothes that did not 
come into style until long after their 
day, against rich draperies no Pil- 
grim could have afforded. Little by 
little over the years, making pretty 
speeches and painting pretty pic- 
tures, we have emasculated the Pil- 
grim story. 

Today we hand down to our chil- 
dren not the real story but a fairy 
tale, carefully cleansed of all but 
passing reference to those incredible 
hardships that the Pilgrims endured 
to found this country, hardships that 
put to shame the steam-heated 
“simmes” of our present life. 

The fairy tale is comfortable and 
empty. The real story is disturb- 
ing and meaningful. It is the story 
of a nation founded in self-sacrifice, 
of a free way of life minted in the 
furnace of trial and error. THE END 
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TER 
“TEARING 


THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION 


N IMMENSE, SPRAWLING Juvenile 

Hall, where Los Angeles first 
sends its youthful delinquents, a 
slight, greying man sits behind a 
table in a small room testing chil- 
dren’s hearing. The kids are of all 
sizes, races, and from points all over 
the United States, but have one 
thing incommon. They are in trou- 
ble with the law. 

Quickly and efficiently, Willard B. 
Hargrave screens out those with 
good hearing. He rechecks and 
questions others. “Ever have an 
earache, son?” To another, “Do you 
have trouble hearing what people 
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say to you?” Or, “Where do you 
come from?” 

The kindly tone and friendly eyes 
cause sullen, hostile faces to relax 
and smile. They tell their troubles 
readily, for their intuition tells them 
this man is their friend. 

And so he is. Kiwanian Willard 
Hargrave, one of the foremost audi- 
ologists in the United States, had 
travelled the same road many of 
them were on. But for a difference 
in ages, he could have been any one 
of the boys in front of him. At 
thirteen he was labeled incorrigible 
and delinquent, and irate society 
figured him destined for the reform- 
atery. An outstanding district at- 
torney found out the boy wasn’t 
bad, just hard-of-hearing. No one 
else suspected it. Hargrave himself 
thought everybody had the same 
trouble. A little help and under- 
standing was enough to put him back 
on the right track. Yet even today 
at fifty-one, the bewildering, painful 
experiences of his youth are still real 
and vivid to him. 

As founder and executive director 
of the National Auricular Founda- 
tion, he is an indefatigable fighter in 
the battle for better hearing. The 
modern, scientific audiometer, de- 
tecting the most. incipient hearing 
loss with remarkable accuracy, is his 
weapon. 

Hargrave’s introduction to audi- 
ology was a gradual one. His own 
hearing defect made him sympathetic 
to similar problems in others. As a 
newspaper reporter he was a search- 
er for facts and causes, and like most 
reporters, had something of the 
crusader in him. While covering the 
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Juvenile Court he watched the pa- new approaches. Making the public 
rade of boys and girls nervously hearing-conscious.” As a speaker at 
await society’s decision on their club meetings and forums he stressed 
future. In the taut, anguished faces the need for a constructive hearing 
of many, he thought he recognized program and emphasized the neces- 
the symptoms that had made his own sity of early testing. His acid in- 
youth a nightmare. dignation toward outmoded methods 

Studying the whole problem of of testing made him a controversial 
hearing convinced him that more figure in the still new audiological 
should be done about it, especially field. Audiences were impressed 
where the children were concerned. with his graphic observations on 
He studied under the late Dr. Au- “Deafness and Delinquency.” An 
gustus G. Pohlman, broadened his interesting and compelling speaker, 
knowledge of audiology and laid the he gained followers wherever he 
foundation for his work in the field. | spoke. 

In 1939 he founded the National Then one day in 1940, the Kiwanis 
Auricular Foundation and dedicated Club of Los Angeles had Willard 
it to “Helping the children that need Hargrave as its speaker. During that 
it now. Not tomorrow, but right talk he said, “I want to do research 
now! Continuing audiological re- among the Juvenile Court wards and 
search to discover new methods and find the relationship between deaf- 
ness and delinquency.” He _ ex- 
plained what he already knew, and 
showed how facts were needed to 
convince the skeptics. Present was 
a Juvenile Court judge, Turney Fox, 
who later granted permission for the 
research; an eminent doctor who 
joined Hargrave’s organization and 
later became its president; and a 
business executive, Frederic Blair, 
who was to become a member and 
serve on the board of directors. 
Hargrave’s compelling personality 
and belief in the need for aiding 
neglected children drew men of high 
caliber to his organization. 

The judge, Turney Fox, granted 
Hargrave permission to do his re- 


Willard has spent much of 

his life helping deaf children, 
like the boy at the left. 

Through Willard’s efforts, this 
lad will probably learn to 

talk even though he cannot hear. 
Right, Willard uses a 

specially designed mobile testing 
unit to check the hearing of 
youths at the McKinley 

Home for Boys, located in 

Van Nuys, California. 











search among the court wards for a 
period of six months. Frances Har- 
grave joined her husband in the 
work and both became a familiar 
sight to the youthful inmates of 
Juvenile Hall. Audiogram after 
audiogram, the picture of hearing, 
piled up. As the results were studied 
a startling fact emerged from the 
mass of data. The percentage of 
hearing losses was much higher for 
those in the institution than the na- 
tional average. Fifteen per cent of 
the girls and over twenty per cent 
of the boy inmates had serious hear- 
ing losses! There were more juve- 
nile delinquents with impaired hear- 
ing than with any other physical 
defect. According to the United 
States Department of Education a 
minimum of two per cent of all 
school children have a serious hear- 
ing loss. Other surveys place the 
national average at from three to five 
per cent, depending upon the seri- 
ousness of the impairment. 
Hargrave’s findings were adequate 
proof that deafness was a factor in 
juvenile delinquency. Los Angeles 
authorities took steps to see that the 
children were helped in every way, 
medically and educationally. Herman 
W. Covey, M.D., C.M., the medical 
director of Juvenile Hall, said, “I 
hope I have been able in some de- 
gree to bring to you the importance 
we attach to this work you are doing. 
I cannot do better than second the 
statement that Judge Turney Fox 
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Court judges, that ‘this is one of the 
most important advances made in 
our care of Juvenile Court wards.’ 
I am indeed grateful to you for hav- 
ing volunteered this service to our 
children.” 

Hargrave’s services were so im- 
portant that they were continued 
indefinitely. Many a child owes his 
freedom to the fact that Hargrave 
discovered that a hearing impair- 
ment was the cause of delinquency. 
Take Tommy, the nine-year-old red- 
head with the Irish temper. “Why 
are you here, son?” Hargrave asked. 

“Aw, I knocked my teacher down.” 

“Aren’t you pretty small for that?” 

“Well, I guess so, but she isn’t 
very big herself,’ Tommy replied. 

The school report stated that the 
teacher had gone to the school base- 
ment where Tommy was cleaning 
blackboard erasers against a wall. 
She walked up behind him and spoke 
to him three times. Each time he 
ignored her. When she tapped him 
on the shoulder, he whirled around 
and hit her. Tommy’s hearing test 
showed a serious hearing loss. 

Hargrave coupled the two reports 
and proceeded to get the human 
story behind Tommy’s _transgres- 
sions. He hadn’t heard the teacher 
when she spoke to him and when 
she tapped him on the shoulder he 
fell against the wall and bumped his 
nose. Thinking it was one of the 
boys that had been bedeviling him, 
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Willard’s wife helps him in his work. Here she plays a record 

through an amplifier for a girl with impaired hearing. The girl detects 
a faint sound and is overjoyed. Her happiness is rich 

reward to the Hargraves for their long fight against deafness. 


he turned and struck blindly. When 
the school authorities learned the 
facts in the case, Tommy was taken 
back and given every opportunity 
to overcome his handicap. The 
teacher cried as she hugged him 
when he came back. 

Many of the children that Har- 
grave tests are runaways. The stories 
of those with impaired hearing are 
so similar that they are almost 
stereotyped. Beatings because they 
are stubborn and inattentive: De- 
rogatory comparisons between them 
and children with normal hearing: 
Can’t get along with the other kids. 
As Hargrave explains it, “It isn’t the 
hearing loss that makes the child 
delinquent, but the antipathetic re- 
actions and negative position of the 
non-deaf that does the damage.” 

Hargrave’s’ infant organization 
grew by leaps and bounds as intel- 
ligent people saw the need for serv- 
ices such as he offered. Funds were 
obtained for the first children’s hear- 
ing and speech clinic west of the 
Mississippi, and its doors were open 
to any child that needed help. Many 
small children, living in the vacuum 


of a small soundless world, uttered 
their first speech sounds in its small 
classroom. 

Hargrave was the first to install a 
three-way group teaching amplifier 
for his classroom. His wife devoted 
her full time, without compensation, 
to her profession of teaching. The 
two made an excellent team, and 
more than one tot classed mentally 
deficient was aided to the point 
where he could enter the public 
school for the deaf. The Hargraves 
had a full program with teaching, 
testing and educating the public to 
the need for an adequate program 
of hearing conservation. 


Iw THe Earty pays of audiometrics, 
California, like many other states, 
had no definite qualifications for 
audiometrists. State law was vague 
to the extreme, and often those with 
adequate knowledge couldn’t test 
hearing in schools, and those without 
any, could. When Hargrave bumped 
into this dilemma he went to Sacra- 
mento and convinced the lawmakers 
of the need for clearly defined laws 
(see FIGHTER FOR HEARING page 52) 





yr YEAR, after a newspaper cam- 
_.4 paign and private investigation 
had turned up widespread waste, 
there was a crackdown on relief 
chiseling in Detroit. City officials 
studied the methods of other relief 
administrations and cast about for 
new ideas to improve the setup. 
They finally decided to visit Chicago, 
where a relief revolution has made 
the Chicago Welfare Department a 
model agency. 

They found that it is completely 
divorced from politics, with its head- 
quarters two miles from the city 
hall; that its employees are career 
men and women whose tenure de- 
pends on merit and not the whim of 
politicians. They learned that per- 
sons applying for relief in Chicago 
now know that it is no pushover and 
that they have no chance of being 
supported permanently. The records 
showed them that the average relief 
case only lasts three months, that 
help from the city is only a stopgap 
to get people over temporary periods 
of distress, after which they’re on 
their own again. 

They made extensive notes and 
went back to Detroit to adopt what 
is now widely known as the Chicago 
Plan. 

The Chicago relief revolution has 
been going on for some time. It 
really started in 1939 when AI Rose, 
former city editor of the Chicago 
Times, which had exposed relief 
chiseling, investigated the relief set- 
up for a governor’s commission. 
Under’ Rose’s_ direction, radical 
changes were made: Nineteen dis- 
trict offices were merged into one 
central office with an immediate sav- 
ing in salaries. An investigation di- 
vision was set up to keep out the 
chiselers. Rowdy, recalcitrant re- 
liefers who had been browbeating 
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case workers were thrown out and 
order was restored. 

By 1942 the new setup, which had 
encountered much opposition from 
social workers and educators, was 
functioning smoothly and Al Rose’s 
job was done. He went off to the 
Pacific with the Navy and when he 
returned in December 1945, found 
that the post of commissioner was 
vacant. He made application with- 
out benefit of a political sponsor and 
received his appointment by mail. 
During the first three months he 
didn’t even see the mayor. No poli- 
ticians came around to ask favors. 
It was evident the reforms he had 
instigated a few years before had 
stuck. 

Rose has taken an approach that 
is entirely different from that of 
most social workers. “Welfare,” he 
says, “is one of the city’s four pro- 
tective services. Just as we provide 
protection for everyone against fire, 
crime and disease, we must provide 
welfare services to protect the people 
of Chicago against the malignant 
effects of poverty. Want spreads 
like fire, crime or disease. It in- 
fects its victim’s family, neighbors, 
friends and fellow-workers.” 

He feels that welfare service is a 
bulwark against communism. “In 


{ 





families that have suffered setbacks, 
where there is want, the seeds of 
communism might sprout rapidly,” 


he believes. “Few people who are 
happy and healthy could ever be 
recruited into communism.” 

Three big problems faced Rose 
when he became _ commissioner. 
Every person in actual want should 
be helped over the hump, the chisel- 
ers must be kept out and the job 
must be done with as little expense 
as possible to the taxpayers. Though 
saving money for the taxpayers was 
something social workers are not ex- 
pected to give much thought, Rose 
considered it one of his top obliga- 
tions. 

He emphasized a rule that no 
family on relief is entitled to luxury 
living, though many other social 
workers feel that a family should 
be maintained in the style to which 
it has become accustomed. If a 
family is living in a $75-a-month 
apartment, it can’t be maintained by 
the Welfare Department. Every- 
body seeking help must adjust his 
living to a subsistence standard de- 
termined by existing prices. 

Every applicant is carefully inves- 
tigated. The credit association re- 
ports any relief family buying luxury 
items. If an applicant is buying a 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 
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television set, for instance, he can’t 
do it on relief money. Some social 
workers think a relief family should 
have television or anything else they 
desire “to keep up their morale,” but 
Rose violently disagrees. 

Constantly thinking of the tax- 
payer, Rose has succeeded in reduc- 
ing cash payments to bare necessities 
such as rent. Every year he goes 
into the clothing market and buys 
vast quantities of necessary apparel 
in broken lots and remnants at 
manufacturers’ clearance and dis- 
tress sales. This is given to relief 
families as they need it. The cost to 
the taxpayers, if cash were furnished 
for individual purchases, would be 
over $300,000 more per year. And 
there would be no assurance that it 
would be spent for clothing. 

Rose also has an arrangement with 
various dairies to furnish milk, for 
which relief families are given 
tickets. The saving in this item is 
about $46,000 a year. Men without 
cooking facilities are given food 
tickets for purchases up to $42 a 
month. The ticket is turned over to 
a restaurant and every time a meal 
is served, the cost is entered and the 
recipient must sign. At the end of 
the month the restaurant turns in 
the ticket and receives a check. 

There is often a saving in this ar- 
rangement. If a man hoping to get 
a fast relief check gets past the 
investigators, he has no money with 
which to splurge. He often leaves 
town after eating two or three meals. 
The restaurant can collect only the 
actual amount signed for on the 


ticket. The savings in unused food 
tickets in 1950 averaged $1100 a 
month. If checks had been issued 


instead of tickets, all the money 
would have been spent. 
Fuel is a must item on every relief 


An energetic publie 
servant has purged the 
welfare payroll of 
ehiseling free-riders and 
has separated 

municipal welfare from 


polities. 
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budget. But Rose shops for coal in 
Illinois and Indiana mines, buys it in 
carload lots at a saving and dis- 
tributes it to relief families, who sel- 
dom enjoy the luxury of steam heat. 

One radical departure that Rose 
has initiated is his insistence that 
every person on relief must be will- 
ing to work if he is able. This in- 
cludes partial cripples. As soon as 
they’re accepted they are listed for 
employment. This had been done 
for years, but the results were not 
good. Most relief workers sent to 
private employers were soon back 
on the relief rolls because of im- 
proper placement. 

To correct this, Rose set up voca- 
tional counseling service. Each ap- 
plicant is interviewed and his work 
habits are discussed. If necessary, 
the counselor spends several days 
with him. His abilities and poten- 
tialities are determined and he is 
placed in the kind of job he can do. 
Since this was started, about 300 
persons a month have been placed in 
private employment. A recent check 
of a three-month period disclosed 
that of 900 persons placed, only nine 
failed to stick to the job. 


Iw many casés it is found that ap- 
plicants are in the low moron class, 
can’t keep jobs because they haven’t 
been doing the right type of work. 
Some are not skilled at anything, 
even common labor. For instance, 
a brawny man might not be able to 
make truck deliveries, though the 
job calls for plenty of muscle. Ac- 
tually, he lacks the intelligence to 
coordinate his muscles with varying 
tasks. On the other hand, such a 
man is often perfectly happy doing 
a simple repetitive task eight hours 
a day—and is good at it. 

Aptitude tests include such items 
as finger dexterity. Where one man 
is clumsy and might literally throw a 
monkey wrench into the machinery 
if he is employed near any, another 
man, not strong physically, might be 
quite adaptable to work requiring 
use of the fingers. Partial cripples, 
always anxious to work but unable 
to find jobs, usually have remarkable 
finger dexterity but lack training. 

This problem—lack of training— 
has been solved by setting up voca- 
tional therapy groups which include 
people of low mentality as well as 
cripples. They do bench and light 
assembly work that enables them to 
earn while they learn. The work is 
from private industry—piecework 
basis. When they are skilled enough 
to earn more than the relief budget, 
similar jobs in industry are found 


for them. They usually do well and 
seldom return to the relief rolls. 

Some women are particularly try- 
ing to the vocational department. 
Tests show that many don’t know 
how to do even simple housework. 
This led to the establishment of 
training in housework and cooking. 
Each woman is trained in the duties 
of a domestic and those who show 
special aptitude for it are taught how 
to cook. 

The classes last three weeks and 
there is a regular graduation exer- 
cise. Then the women are sent out 
as domestics in private homes or as 
cooks in homes and restaurants. The 
program has a perfect record. Every 
woman trained has been placed and 
not one has failed to stick to the job. 

Rose has no illusions that all those 
who apply for relief are entitled to it 
or actually need it. The investiga- 
tion division, headed by Bud Foster, 
blond Pacific naval veteran, helps to 
keep the chiselers out. This is a 
group of eighteen trained detectives, 
many of whom are former FBI 
agents or police detectives. 

The investigator’s biggest head- 
ache is the deserted wife, the woman 
with several small children whose 
husband has skipped out. Many are 
on the relief rolls and most of them 
are now honest, though this was not 
always so. A couple of years ago 
Foster’s men investigated 1000 cases. 
Operating four flying squads at night, 
the agents made surprise visits. In 
300 cases they found the husbands 
at home. 

Now each woman who claims 
desertion is carefully questioned. If 
she persists in the claim, she is sent 
to Foster’s unit. She is required to 
sign an affidavit that she will pros- 
ecute her husband if he returns. 
Usually the chiselers refuse to sign. 
Calls have been received from many 
“deserted wives” only a few hours 
after they had signed affidavits. 
Usually the message goes like this: 


“Guess what? My husband just 
came home. Now I won’t need 
relief.” 


But some think they can beat the 
rap. When the investigators sud- 
denly appear in a home, they say: 
“We've come to help you find your 
husband.” Though they have no 
search warrant, they usually manage 
to see what’s in the house. If the 
woman is flustered and nervous all 
the time they’re there, it’s a normal 
reaction. She is usually on the level. 
But if they walk into a place and 
the woman greets them with a wel- 
come smile, offering to show them 

(see RELIEF REVOLUTION page 45) 
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The third observance of National 
Kids’ Day was a spectacular success. 


Kiwanians worked to spread 


& 


‘KEY CLUB) 


Evansville, Indiana Kiwanian Fred Newman, above, is typical of the 

many Kiwanis club members who peddled newspapers 
on National Kids’ Day. Right, Schenectady, New York Key Clubbers helped 
the Kiwanis Club ef Schenectady with its newspaper-selling campaign. 























By CARROLL R. WEST, Assistant Secretary 


Kiwanis International 


W% across the continent 





Ir IS GOOD NEWS, 
even great news, 
that more than a 
million boys and 
girls were enter- 
tained by Kiwanis 
clubs on National 
Biggest news yet is the 





Kids’ Day! 
fact that advance reports indicate 
at least a half million dollars were 
raised for additional service to needy 


youngsters. From Montreal to Mo- 
bile, from Oahu to Orlando, the re- 
ports keep pouring in. Press clip- 
pings, photographs, programs, 
reports and souvenirs are arriving 
in ever-increasing abundance. 

| Heralded by four network radio 
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shows, hundreds of spot announce- 
ments, full-page newspaper spreads 
and advance publicity in national 
periodicals, Kids’ Day plans began to 
gain momentum at least sixty days 
before the date of the actual ob- 
servance. More than 200,000 post- 
ers, 7000 handbooks and a vast num- 
ber of press and radio releases were 
distributed by our General Office 
and the National Kids’ Day Founda- 
tion before September 22. Clubs 
ordered over 400,000 buttons from 
the Foundation, which was of im- 
measurable help in financing the cost 
of materials used in promoting this 
great continent-wide observance. 
When a man bites a dog, that’s 










Top row extreme left, boys and girls 
troop past the refreshmen: 

stand where London and Forest City, 
Ontario Kiwanians passed out 
refreshments. Second from left top 
row are some of the 850 

children who attended the movies 
through the courtesy of the Kiwanis 
Club of South Dallas, Texas. 

Top row second from right, Hawthorne, 
New Jersey Kiwanians stage a 
hilarious show for the amusement 

of local children. Top row 

extreme right, Charles Ruggles, seated 
left, and actors on his TV program 
“The Ruggles” receive a citation from 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation. 
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SUPPORTED BY KIWANIS CLUB OF BOSTO 


Deonneliy Adv. 


Bottom row extreme left, Mayor- 
Kiwanian Fletcher Bowron of 

Los Angeles, California signs a 
National Kids’ Day proclamation. With 
him are Kiwanian Rod MacLean and 
two lads from the McKinley Home for 
Boys, sponsored by the Los Angeles 
club. Bottom row next to left, 
members of the General Office staff in 
Chicago helped their own clubs sell 
peanuts on Kids’ Day. Bottom row 
second from right, children 

receive presents at a huge fishing 
party conducted jointly by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Woodbridge, 
Perth Amboy and Metuchen-Raritan 
Township, New Jersey. Bottom 

row right is the billboard that 
advertised National Kids’ Day 

on the historic Common in the city 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 





Harold Miller, president of the Southkent, Michigan 
club, helps a crippled boy at a dinner given for handicapped 


children on National Kids’ Day. 


and Montreal, Quebec Kiwanians give away refreshments at a 
party for children, Saint Lawrence raised money for 


Right, Saint Lawrence 


youth work by putting on an apple sale before Kids’ Day. 


news, but when busy business and 
professional men take over the 
newsboys’ corners, hawking news- 
papers at the top of their voices, 
that’s hot news! Such was the case 
in Evansville, Indiana; Los Angeles, 
California; Schenectady, New York; 
Tacoma, Washington; Winchester, 
Indiana, and in scores of other cities. 
If Kiwanian Fred Newman, pictured 
on page 12, is a typical Kiwanis 
newsie, it is no wonder that Evans- 
ville Kiwanians set their goal at 
$10,000 for the sale of a special edi- 
tion of The Evansville Press. Many 
other clubs reported proportionate 
success with newspaper sales. 
Picture a man peddling peanuts. 
Maybe he is slightly overweight, 
wears glasses and his hair recedes a 
bit, but he has a twinkle in his eyes. 
He is all togged out in a paper cap, 
wears a carpenter’s apron and sup- 


ports a tray filled with bags of pea- 
nuts. Well, that’s the story of fifty- 
five Kiwanis clubs in the Greater 


Cleveland, Ohio area and the sale 
of more than 400,000 bags of peanuts. 
The same can be said of nine north- 
side clubs in Chicago, and scores of 
others. At least two Chicago clubs 
raised more money from their pea- 
nut sales than any other project in 
their thirty-year history. The writer, 
appearing in the ABC radio network 
show “Junior Junction,” was told 
that it was impossible to enter the 


Merchandise Mart building without 
buying a bag of peanuts. At least 
two men came up to the Kiwanis 
vendors and asked how one went 
about joining a Kiwanis club. 

A great many Kiwanians became 
amateur florists on National Kids’ 
Day. Knoxville, Tennessee and Gary 
and Crown Point, Indiana are only 
a few of the many clubs that sold 
thousands of dozens of roses to raise 
funds for their underprivileged child 
activity. Thus, through these sales, 
they not only raised funds for crip- 
pled and needy youngsters but they 
also brought beauty into the homes 
of many families. 

“Movietime in Texas” was a great 
cooperative project between our 
Texas-Oklahoma District and the 
Council of Motion Picture Organ- 
izations. The council contacted Dis- 
trict Governor Luman Holman and 
offered free movies in all of its af- 
filiated theaters. Kiwanis clubs or- 
ganized theater parties, provided 
transportation and_ refreshments, 
staged parades, and tens of thou- 
sands of youngsters had the time of 
their lives. In Dallas alone, over 
60,000 boys and girls participated in 
these activities. Movietime was not 


confined to the great State of 
Texas, for the same held true in 
Madison, Wisconsin; Metuchen- 


Raritan Township, New Jersey; St. 


Lawrence, St. George and Montreal, 





Canada, and a hundred other com- 
munities. 

Away back in the “terrible 
thirties,” selling apples was synony- 
mous with hard times and the need 
to earn a buck. Not so today, for 
Kiwanians of Western Canada, the 
Pacific-Northwest, Montana, Utah- 
Idaho, the Dakotas and a number of 
other areas have made apple sales 
synonymous with National Kids’ 
Day. It is big business in Winnipeg 
and Edmonton where they sold 
15,000 cases of apples at a dollar net 
profit per case. Eastern Canada, 
too, came in for its share when the 
combined efforts of a number of 
clubs resulted in the sale of 30,000 
cases. 

Benson, Minnesota _ celebrated 
Kids’ Day for its twenty-first con- 
secutive year. The Kiwanis Club of 
Benson organized only a little more 
than a year ago, helped to sponsor 
this project and made it an even 
bigger success. The main event was 
a kiddie parade, and we could 
literally add a foot-long list of clubs 
that staged spectacular parades on 
Kids’ Day. Perhaps one of the most 


elaborate was Pensacola, Florida, 
with its beautiful floats, march- 
ing bands, clowns and all of the 
color that transforms a_ parade 
into a spectacle. Clarkton, Mis- 
souri; Greenfield, Indiana; Long- 


(see GOOD NEWS page 48) 
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Below, members of the Kiwanis Club of Saint George, Montreal, 
Quebec gave a party for children at the East End 

Boys’ Club in Montreal. Saint George cooperated with the Saint 
Lawrence and Montreal clubs in giving parties at various 

local institutions. Expenses were split by the three clubs. 











Left, is part of the huge 
National Kids’ Day 

parade sponsored jointly 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Pensacola and Warrington, 
Florida. Below is a 
football game sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Clubs 

of Aberdeen, Elma, Shelton 
and Raymond, Washington. 








Below, a Montreal, Quebec Kiwanian 
seems to be having as much fun as the 
orphans that were entertained by 

his club. Lower right, five Wooster, 
Ohio Kiwanians are shown during 
their National Kids’ Day peanut sale. 
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Lobbyist in Gingham Plat 


The little old woman came to every 





meeting of the city couneil. 
Her presence rebuked dishonesty and 


helped the righteous persevere. 


oS" was little and gray-haired and 
fitted pleasantly into the back- 
ground of the council chamber be- 
hind the police station when I was 
assigned to cover my first meeting 
of the small town’s “fathers.” 

I was so busy with ordinances be- 
ing introduced and _ resolutions 
passed that I scarcely noticed her, 
although she was the only spectator 
at the meeting. The next month I 
did notice her. For again she was 
the only spectator. 

About halfway through a_ busy 
session, a delegation of businessmen 
arrived and presented a heated re- 
quest for certain costly favors. While 
they talked loudly, gray eyes studied 
them from under a faintly frowning 
brow. 

I looked at a blue gingham plaid 
dress with lace collar at the throat, 
at a little knitted woolen shawl 
across slender stooped shoulders. 
My attention came back abruptly to 
my notes as the leader of the dele- 
gation said, “Mr. Mayor and Coun- 
cilmen, we demand that this be 
done.” 

The delegation left as noisily as it 
had come. Then began a discussion 
which lasted until nearly midnight. 
Gleams of perspiration shone on bald 
heads. Tempers flared. Hunched 
over my pad of copy paper, straining 
to catch every word lest something 
be left out of my “story of the week,” 
I found that there was one spot of 
calm within the room. 

That was in a pair of wrinkled, 
gnarled hands folded together against 
a gingham plaid lap. 

Finally there was a motion that 
the “demand” of the delegation be 
denied. It was seconded. Before 
the city clerk opened roll call for the 
vote there was a moment’s silence. 
Every pair of eyes went to the little 
old lady who sat alone in the exact 
center of three rows of empty chairs. 

Unanimously the vote was given. 
The “demand” was refused. 

From that time on I watched care- 
fully the face of the little lady. I 
learned her name. It wasn’t Smith, 
but that is what I'll call her. 

She was at every council meeting. 
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She never spoke aloud, but her 
silence was more effective than any 
word said by individual or delegation 
appearing before the city’s governing 
body. 

When I went to a budget hearing 
of the school trustees, I found her 
there, seated in the center of the 
front row. More than once the 
presiding official took occasion to 
glance at Mrs. Smith. 

Next I saw her at meetings of the 
community church board, the library 
trustees, the various commissions 
that guided the destiny of the town. 

Always she wore a dress of plaid 
gingham, blue or sometimes brown, 
and always a woolen shawl. Wher- 
ever she went, she received respect- 
ful glances. 

Busy and inexperienced as I was, I 
found myself deeply curious about 
her and what brought her so faith- 
fully to these many meetings. Finally 
I asked the city clerk. 

“You might call her our lobbyist 
in gingham. For years—ever since 
this town was founded and long be- 
fore it was incorporated—she has 
never missed a public meeting of 
any kind. She’s a_ great-grand- 
mother and must be nearly eighty, 
although no one knows her exact 
age. 

“These days she never says a word, 
but when she was younger she spoke 
up often. It was always in the in- 
terests of more advantages for our 
citizens at lowest possible cost to the 
individual, always for a better com- 
munity, a finer way of life. 

“Now her views are so _ well- 
known that she doesn’t have to state 
them. Her very presence speaks .. . 
effectively. I have never known her 
opinion to be disregarded. 

“Sometimes I believe she is the 
conscience of our leaders. When she 
smiles they know they are doing the 
right thing. And when she frowns— 
they take care. In some mysterious 
way Mrs. Smith represents political 
death to a selfish, dishonest public 
servant. Just why this is true, I 
don’t know. But I do know that it 
is true.” 

The city clerk was speaking softly, 
in a brief minute before the start of 
a council meeting. Suddenly the 
words were stilled and I knew with- 
out turning toward the door that 
Mrs. Smith had entered the chamber. 

Brightness and peace settled upon 
me. I wondered if the others could 
feel it upon themselves. 

Then the city clerk said, close to 
my ear: “I wish that this country 
had more lobbyists in gingham 
plaid.” THE END 
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Left to right at the speakers’ table: Representative Tom Curtis, Missouri; 
Rotary President Engeler; Kiwanis President Ted P. Axton; Representative 
Charles Halleck, Indiana; Dr. Hockema, vice-president, Purdue University; 
Major Robinson, Defense Department, and Representative Evins, Tennessee. 


Thanks to Kiwanis, Lafayette businessmen met 


their federal government 


I. WAS a big day in the quiet, mid- 
western metropolis of Lafayette, In- 
diana. All morning, Hoosier busi- 
nessmen glanced at their watches 
impatiently while waiting for the 
appointed hour. Then, about 11:30, 
the city’s top-level executives left 
their offices and gathered in con- 
genial groups at Lincoln Lodge. 
Three hundred and fifty men filed 
into the banquet hall and stood at 
attention before the flags of Canada, 
the United States, Kiwanis and Ro- 
tary. 

After a song and a prayer the 
group sat down. Munching rolls and 
salad, the businessmen glanced with 
naked interest at the head table. It 
was the first time that most Lafay- 
etters had seen so many important 
government personalities together. 
Sitting almost between the Kiwanis 
and Rotary banners was United 
State Representative Charles A. Hal- 
leck (Indiana), acting chairman of 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business. With him were three con- 
gressional committee members and 
six real-live bureaucrats from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The businessmen ate with more 
speed than usual, lighted pipes, cigars 
and cigarettes and settled intently in 
their chairs. The great moment had 
arrived and they were about to meet 
their federal government face to face. 

Kiwanis President Ted Axton in- 
troduced all the guests and an- 
nounced that his club was pleased 


face to face 


to be host at this notable occasion. 
He welcomed non-Kiwanis business- 
men and especially the Rotarians, 
who had adjourned their regular 
meeting to come to Kiwanis. 

Then the congressmen, their com- 
mittee staff and representatives from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, Office of Price Stabilization, 
National Production Authority, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
Defense Department and General 
Services Administration outlined the 
work of the committee. They ex- 
plained that the committee had left 
Washington to inspect the grass roots 
of America to learn how small busi- 
nessmen were faring. 

From the fusillade of questions, 
the visiting VIP’s learned plenty. 
Lafayette businessmen wanted to 
know how they should bid on de- 
fense contracts, when credit restric- 
tions would be lifted, and future 
prospects for increased supplies of 
steel and aluminum. Most of all, 
what the businessmen wanted Wash- 
ington to unsnarl was the maze of 
red tape that results from the im- 
position of price controls. 

When the luncheon meeting ad- 
journed the businessmen were still 
going strong, and a large group spent 
the rest of the day in session with 
the committee. Lafayette Kiwanians 
were proud that they had made the 
operation of government a tangible, 
understandable reality for one after- 
noon at least. —K. C. Winchester 
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Children in this classroom must twist 
their bodies to avoid the intense glare 
coming through the window. Those who 
sit on the dark side of the room must 
strain to read. These conditions often 


cause visual and _ postural ailments. 


HH YOU EVER sat beside someone 
at a meeting and wondered why 
his head was tilted to one side? 
According to Dr. Darell Boyd 
Harmon, who has specialized in the 
study of the growth and development 
of the school child, posture is more 
a matter of environment than of 
training. Doctors blame poor posture 
for many chronic ailments and 
diseases, some of them handicapping 
and hard to correct. 

The food we eat produces energy 
used for growing, learning, keeping 
fit and for warding off illness. If 
a child has to sit in an uncomfort- 
able position at school, he has to 
burn up energy to offset the wear 
and tear of a body out of balance, 
leaving less for normal uses. 

If your schoolrooms are typical 
of most, they have dark, oilstained 
floors, desks finished in a dark wood, 
and they run parallel with the high 
battery of windows along the side. 
The seats are not adjustable, so if 
Mary is small for her age, she has 
to strain to do her work. A mourn- 
ing band of blackboards runs al- 
most around the room. You can pre- 
dict the child’s posture by his posi- 
tion in the room. 

Sitting next to the window, the 
child has to tilt his head to avoid 
the direct glare. A child spends 
eighty per cent of his time in school 
doing close work. This means that 
four hours out of five, his head is tilt- 
ed, backbene out of line and shoul- 
ders off center. Can he help it if he 
grows accordingly? If he is sitting 
on the other side of the room where 
the blackboards are absorbing the 
light, he must sit forward and bend 
over his work to be able to see clear- 
ly. It is not his fault that he grows 
this way. 

But many schools realize this and 
are redesigning their schoolroom fa- 
cilities. Enough of them have gone 


so far that results can be evaluated. 
Take the case of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Health, which set up a long- 
range program in 1938 to protect 
the health of school children. An 
Intra-Professional Commission was 
formed with members from the 
medical association, nurses groups, 
dental societies and from twelve 
educational and medical specialties. 

One hundred sixty thousand ele- 
mentary school children were ex- 
amined in a_ three-year period. 
Simultaneously, a check was made 
of classroom factors which might be 
related to the physical difficulties 
afflicting the child. Commission 
members were amazed to find that 
of the 100 children selected at ran- 
dom, sixty-two were found to have 
nutritional handicaps and seventy- 
one had signs of chronic infection. 

An experiment was started. In 
March 1942, five school buildings 
were used, with 1764 children en- 
rolled in the first five grades. Initial 
tests made by the Intra-Professional 
Commission showed that there were 
nutritional difficulties in 71 per cent 
of the school children, postural dif- 
ficulties in 30 per cent, signs of 
chronic infection in 75 per cent and 
possible chronic fatigue in 21 per 
cent. 

Under the direction of Dr. Har- 
mon, the classrooms were rede- 
signed. Light diffusers were at- 
tached to the windows to control 
light. Glossy, dark surfaces on desks 
and woodwork areas were refinished 
to a natural light wood. Drab fin- 
ished walls were repainted by mere- 
ly converting dull colors to lighter 
colors, using a high light-reflecting 
paint. The incandescent lamps re- 
ceived a new reflector, which cast 
the same amount of light up as 
down, preventing light spots on the 
ceiling. As a result, the youngsters 
sitting next to the inside wall have 
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These modern, well-lighted classrooms provide evenly 
balanced illumination and desks that are adjustable ae ees 

to the needs of tall, short and average-size children. Set eS om 
Notice how, in the picture taken from the rear of the , , ; 
room, none of the students are hunched over their 
desks. Even light and adjustable desks are responsible. s 
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as much usable light as those in 
the row next to the window. 

Seating arrangements came next. 
The seats were turned so that when 
the child looks straight ahead, his 
line of vision is at a fifty-degree 
angle from a line running from his 
eyes to the front edge of the front 
window. Now, instead of straight 
rows, the seats form an arc from 
the outside rear of the room to the 
inside front. 

A number of desks (as shown in 
the bottom picture) also were in- 
stalled, with tops that could readily 
be adjusted to a twenty-degree slope, 
the most natural one for reading, 
writing or drawing; also to a level 
position for manipulative tasks. Seats 
with automatic fore-and-aft adjust- 
ment provided focal adjustment for 
each use position of the desk top; 
and a forty-five-degree seat swivel 
compensated for right or left-hand 
and eye preferences. 

During a six-month experimental 
period in a typical school where the 
changes were made, nutritional 
problems decreased 47 per cent, 
chronic infections, 43 per cent, pos- 
tural problems, 25 per cent and 
chronic fatigue, 55 per cent. 

Since 1946, others have duplicated 
part or all of the experimental class- 
rooms, extending from Schenectady, 
New York, Mansfield, Ohio, through 
Wilmette, Illinois, to Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

Successful growing requires that 
a child develop along parallel lines 
at the same time. Education is a 
mixture of separate physical, mental, 
psychological and social problems, 
each requiring individual attention. 
But the relationship is so close that 
not one of them can be upset with- 
out upsetting them all. 

Modern educators realize this, and 
up-to-date parents and citizens can 
help them help their own children 
and future America by approving tax 
increases that are designed to pro- 
vide modern schoolrooms. THE END 















By ARTHUR C. PERRY 
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Ek VERY man or woman who is at all 
4 active in the life about him 
sooner or later finds himself in front 
of an audience and expected to say 
something. The professional lecturer, 
of course, devises his own technique 
in accordance with his special needs; 
but what about the man for whom 
speaking is not a regular job? When 
he is asked to speak, it is assumed 
that he has something to contribute 
out of his experience. We ignore 
that phase of it; what we are here 
concerned with is how he may en- 
liven his talk with a_ reasonable 
amount of humor. 

Not all humor consists in telling 
funny stories, and telling them can 
easily be overdone. Good stories, 


20 


is a second-rate way of preparing 
oneself. 

The essential requisite is to ac- 
cumulate in your mind over the 
years a fund of items upon which 
you can depend in time of need. You 
will do well to forget as not worthy 
of use many of the stories you hear 
or read. Cast out the banal, thin- 
worn, long-winded, insipid and 
vulgar. Fortunately, one comes upon 
a sufficient number that merit being 
deposited in your story-bank. Choose 
only those that have eventual pos- 
sibilities and regard them as refer- 
ence material, each applicable to a 
point you may conceivably want to 
make some day. 

You are fortunate if it comes 
natural to you to remember a story. 
Happily for a speaker many mem- 
bers of an audience do not have this 
gift. They laugh, forget the story 
and then laugh as heartily the next 





Ic speaking 


apt anecdotes and some types of 
jokes have their place, but they must 
be subordinate to the theme and not 
the subject itself, unless one is pos- 
ing as a burlesque entertainer. 

There is a current rash of humor 
books flowing from the presses. We 
may pay our respects to these books 
of “gags,” jokes and anecdotes which 
are to be consulted just before fac- 
ing an audience. They are supposed 
to cover any contingency and insure 
against possible failure. 

It is not necessary to disparage the 
use of these first aids in order to 
point out that one who depends upon 
them will never become a polished 
speaker. To depend upon consult- 
ing a joke book just before speaking 


But do not tell 
too many of the well-worn old- 
timers, although before a_sophis- 
ticated gathering it may be better to 
bring up-to-date an old but refur- 
bished story which well may have 
been forgotten, than to relate a re- 
cent one, however good, which has 
been going the rounds and which 
most have probably heard. 

Give your listeners credit for 
knowing, or being able to recall, 
most of the “stock” stories—Pat and 
Mike, the hired man and the farmer’s 
daughter, et al. And don’t weary 
them with a long drawn-out recital. 
Too frequently we see a speaker 
struggle to repeat verbatim a worn- 
out anecdote that someone has re- 
cently told him. He labors along; 
many of the audience have heard it 
several times; those who have not, 
see the point at the half-way mark; 
when he is finished, it is a dud. Even 


time they hear it. 
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so, they will politely applaud, in the 
tradition that no gentleman has ever 
heard a story before. 

Nevertheless you may on occasion 
have use for one of the chestnuts be- 
cause it genuinely illustrates a point, 
but your listeners will take it in bet- 
ter part if you merely make casual 
reference to it. For example, don’t 
drag out the old one of the man at 
the zoo. It is enough to say in pass- 
ing, “As the yokel at the circus said, 
‘There ain’t no such animal.’” Your 
audience recognizes it and is better 
pleased that you did not spend two 
minutes in stretching it to a story. 
Similarly, there is no need to weave 
a saga about the man who refused to 
remain on the upper deck of the bus 
because there was no driver up 
there. 

In storing up a fund of anecdotes 
to be drawn upon at appropriate 
times, do not keep them in a freez- 


Whether or not 
you are really witty depends 


on two things: the 


kind of jokes you tell, and 
how expertly 
vou tailor them 


to fit the audience. 


ing unit. They must be regarded 
only as types to be adapted to such 
use as may develop under varying 
circumstances. For example: The 
two men who met after a long ab- 
sence. “By the way, I’ve _ been 
married since I saw you.” “So, how 
did it happen?” “She was a sales- 
woman in Wanamaker’s; I made a 
purchase; she was helpful and af- 
fable; we got to talking and I invited 
her out—well, you know how it is; 
before long we were married.” 
“Fine, I hope everything is going 
nicely.” “Oh, I suppose I could have 
done just as well at Gimbel’s.” 

This version is evidently for New 
York City consumption. When in 
Chicago you substitute Marshall 
Field and Woolworth; and in the 
hinterland it is Hank’s Place and the 
Emporium. 

Again, a story may be made to fit 
a particular group: A young man at 
the political club house approached 
the district leader and asked for a 
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city job. The leader complied and a 
few weeks later met the young man 
and asked him if everything was 
satisfactory. “Well, I guess so.” 
“What's the matter with it, isn’t the 
salary OK?” “Sure, the pay’s all 
right.” “Do you have too much 
work?” “Oh no, all I do is open the 
mail in the morning and then sit 
around all day. But I don’t like that 
guy who’s always following me; what 
is he, a detective?” ‘Detective noth- 
ing; he’s your assistant.” 

You can readily see possibilities in 
this. You may some day find your- 
self teasing a group of office-holders, 
or seriously decrying bureaucracy or 
poking good-natured fun at a group 
of “assistants”—bank tellers, school 
principals, pastors ... So stow away 
some of this kind. 

Again a base story may be modi- 
fied to score a hit on an individual 
in a group: A teacher died and 
went to Heaven. She was thrilled to 
see a great throng gathered at the 
pearly gates, apparently there to pay 
her homage. Then the bands began 
to play, the angels began to. sing, 
the banners were unfurled and the 
gates were thrown open again. She 
found herself pushed aside and then 
saw her late superintendent being 
escorted along the golden avenue to 
the acclaim of the multitude. She 
burst into tears and as she stood 
there an angel came to her and asked 
what was the matter. “I gave my 
whole life in devotion to my pupils 
and served my country well and now 
I was expecting my reward. But 
there is my old superintendent; he 
never did any work; just spent his 
time sitting in his office. It isn’t 
fair.” Then, very gently the angel 
said, “But my dear, Heaven is full of 
teachers but this is the first super- 
intendent we’ve ever had.” 

You can readily see how this tale 
can: be adapted to almost any group 
where there is a relationship of su- 
pervisor and supervised—manager 
and salesman, coach and _ player, 
foreman and worker, general and 
corporal, ete. 

Again, there is a group of stories 
gathered around colloquies between 
St. Peter and the Devil. For in- 
stance: St. Peter insisted that a 
partition be built between Heaven 
and hell, but the Devil would have 
no part in it. However, St. Peter 
went ahead and had it built and then 
demanded that Satan pay half the 
expense. When he refused, St. 
Peter said, “Well then, I will sue 
you.” “You can’t,” replied the Devil, 
“vou haven’t any lawyers.” 

Changes can be made in this ac- 


cording to your audience—architects, 
engineers, etc. 

It is not necessary to give credit 
to the source of your material. A 
charge of plagiarism cannot be 
leveled at a speaker for telling a 
particular anecdote, even if it ap- 
peared in printed form. Just as 
everyone drives a secondhand car, 
so every joke is a chestnut. If it has 
not been told before in its present 
dress, it is certain to have been told 
many’ times: in a different setting or 
with a different twist. However, if 
it is a copyrighted story published 
under the name of an author, he has 
an interest that should be respected. 
For example, “As in Conan Doyle’s 
story of...” 

It is hardly ethical to tag a story, 
especially a questionable one, on a 
particular person unless the author- 
ship is known. Ida Tarbell in her 
book on Lincoln concluded, after 
diligent research, that he had never 
told most of the off-color stories 
often attributed to him. She claimed 
that the smoking-car orator, wishing 
to tell such a story, eased into it 
with, “As old Abe Lincoln said .. .” 
Be that as it may, play safe and don’t 
pin a story on a person, living or 
dead, unless you are sure of the 
authorship. 

There is one apparent exception 
to this rule. There are times when 
to give fictitious credit may be a 
strategic stroke. If there is an 
honorable guest on the dais the 
speaker may introduce a good yarn 
by saying, with a wave to the per- 
sonage, “I especially enjoyed the 
story Senator X was telling me 
about...” The Senator is likely to 
glow becomingly even if he never 
heard the story. 

It. is assumed that one knows all 
that is necessary about preparing 
and organizing an address, such as 
thinking in terms of a beginning, a 
middle and an end. We are here 
concerned only with the place of 
humor in it. In the body of the talk 
you will find points at which you 
may draw upon your story-bank. 
But your humor will also take on 
more subtle forms. A clever turn 
of a phrase, a pungent reference to 
a person or an event or a dry com- 
ment on the daily scene may give 
zest to a discourse and help attention 
as no string of “stories” can. 

Perhaps it is with the opening and 
closing that speakers have the most 
difficulty. Some think it is best to 
open with a bang, getting their audi- 
ence into a happy mood at the start. 
Another gambit is to feign a little 

(see HUMOR IN SPEAKING page 52) 





A series of successful 


experiments 





is proving that 


highways covered with rubber and asphalt last longer. 


I costs the American taxpayer 
$900,000,000 annually for the up- 
keep and maintenance of US high- 
ways. In 1949 $1,700,000,000 was 
spent on new road building and road 
maintenance. In spite of this whop- 
ping amount of spending, the high- 
ways are depreciating at an alarm- 
ing rate. The American Association 
of State Highway Officials estimates 
it would take three billion a year for 
ten years to put into good shape the 
most important 700,000 of the coun- 
try’s three million miles of roads. 
Realizing time that 
something must be done to make the 
surface of the highways stand up 
better under the tremendous ham- 
mering of tens of millions of trucks 
and cars, highway engineers began 
looking far afield for the answer to 
the problem and they believe they 
have found it. But it will take time 
to prove this. The answer, they 
hope, is natural rubber ground into 
tiny particles about the size of grains 
of sand and mixed in with asphalt. 
In 1949 Texas, Virginia, Ohio, 
Minnesota and the province of Que- 
bec experimented with small 
stretches running from a few city 
blocks in Minnesota to a strip over 
twelve hundred feet long in Quebec. 
Expert and experienced eyes are 


some ago 


By BYRON T. BRADLEY 


watching the outcome of these out- 
door testing laboratories or “rubber- 
ized” roads, and if they stand up as 
well as they are expected to, it’s a 
sure bet that rubber-asphalt will be 
used extensively in surfacing new 
and old highways alike. 

While the method of rubber and 
asphalt paving is new to North 
America, it is by no means so in 
other parts of the world. For a num- 
ber of years paving engineers of the 


Netherlands and Java have been 
carrying on such experiments, as 
have those in Belgium, Denmark, 


Sweden and France. 

In the Netherlands rubber-asphalt 
roads have been in use for a dozen 
years, and one stretch outside of 
Rotterdam has been subjected to 
very heavy traffic. This was the 
highway the German Army used 
when it invaded the Netherlands, 
and the Americans used it when they 
drove the Germans out. In spite of 
the heavy army equipment and the 
constant stream of heavy _ traffic 
since, there has been no damage 
done to this highway, much to the 
delight of highway engineers every- 
where. American highway engineers 
believe, and rightly so, that if this 


In this picture a highway 
maintenance crew in Boston lays 

a coating of rubber and 

asphalt topping on a heavily used 
road. Traffic coming 

toward the camera is traveling over a 
recently poured layer of 

the novel rubber-asphalt mixture. 


stretch of Dutch highway can take 
it, American-built roads surfaced 
with the same materials should be 
able to. 

Rubber-asphalt paving requires 
no new or special equipment. Nor is 
there any change in specifications or 
methods used to add to the initial 
cost of this new kind of surfacing. 

What is the secret of this modern 
way of surfacing highways? 

Engineers say that natural rub- 
ber added to the asphaltic paving in- 
creases the life of the pavement, so 
it requires less maintenance. It gives 
the road a certain elasticity and re- 
duces its susceptibility to tempera- 
ture variations, being brittle 
than asphalt that has not had nat- 
ural rubber added. This means that 
the destructive effect of continuous 
vibration and shock is greatly re- 
duced. 

Early tests indicate that rubber- 
ized asphalt has a tendency to resist 
ice film forming on surface, 


less 


the 
thereby eliminating much of the skid 
hazard of winter driving. If this 
proves to be the case, then many 
lives will be saved and there will be 
less maimed and crippled from auto- 
mobile accidents. 

While our highway engineers will 
have to wait several years to prove 
to themselves that this type of high- 
way surfacing beats anything yet 
discovered, laboratory technicians 
are experimenting too and they may 
be able to tell the engineers what 
to expect of their new baby within 
a year or two. 

The country’s highways are being 
subjected to more traffic and heavier 
loads each year and are going to 
need more repairs and maintenance. 
This means more government appro- 
priations, which in turn means high- 
er taxes. Under existing methods 
of highway building, funds just 
aren’t available for the gigantic task 
of keeping the nation’s wheels run- 
ning smoothly. Realizing this, our 
highway engineers knew they were 
on the spot and must come up with 
the right answer. Let’s hope that 
highway engineer and laboratory 
technician alike are going to put 
some stretch into that highway tax 
dollar of yours and mine. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


Our Father, we thank Thee in this 
Thanksgiving month that our nation 
is not as bad off as its calamity 


prophets were predicting a year ago. 
* * * 


Communism, inflation and such 
petty worries can’t hold my atten- 
tion just now. My old college team 
is back in football competition. 


* * * 


My kids don’t need any aptitude 
test. They’re already apt to do prac- 
tically anything. 


* * * 


The head man of any club, like 
the head man of any family, has 
one all-important responsibility; he 
has to keep his head. 


* * * 


Can’t take it with you? Heck, you 
can’t even hang onto it while you’re 
here! 


* * * 


My friend Steve Mehagian took 
me to Rotary as a guest. And you 
know something?—those fine old 
gentlemen are mighty nice and de- 
serve more respect from us Ki- 
wanians. 

* + ¥ 


Reg Manning of our club, politi- 
cal cartoonist who worked up the 
hard way, won the 1951 Pulitzer 
Prize, highest honor in the field of 
journalism. It has seemed to make 
him more earnest and humble than 
ever. 

It takes that attitude in any man 
to make a prize-winner. 
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Every husband and every club 
treasurer must be a financial contor. 
tionist. He must simultaneously face 
and foot his bills. 


* * * 


Bob Bale didn’t want the chair- 
manship of that special hard-work 
Christmas committee to which I 
appointed him. But he’s serving. 
Happens I met his wife on the 
street and took verbal notice of that 
pretty new fall outfit she was 
wearing. 

* * * 


Kiwanis directive: Don’t put things 
off—put them over! 


* * * 


If you want your picture in the 
paper for rendering a service to 
humanity, humanity can be better 
served by a better servant. 
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“T have just as much right to yell 
back at my kids,” declares Kiwanian 
Bill Darell, defensively, ‘“‘as they 
have to yell at me. Besides, they are 
now so big it is dangerous for me to 


use foree.” 
* * * 


Most ideas won’t work unless 
you do. 


* * * 


After meeting all those nice guys 
in St. Louis in June, shaking hun- 
dreds of hands, filling up my ad- 
dress book and my heart, I’m ap- 
proaching Christmas with a sort of 
all-American feeling. 

But don’t you mugs get the idea 
I’m sending all of you gifts! 


Where are our efficiency experts? 
What plague has killed off or en- 
ervated so many of them in Wash- 
ington? 

7 ~ * 


“Don’t keep unctuously telling 
me you are against communism, so- 
cialism and whatever,” thundered our 
pastor, Kiwanian George Hall. “Tell 
me what you are for.” 

Among other things, we are for 
him. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
All the beautiful sentiments 
in the world weigh less than a 
single lovely action. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


7 + a * * * * * 


“A new novel is like a woman,” 
says Walter Moore. “If the outside 
is deftly decorative, without too 
much show of intellectual depth, 
I’m interested.” 


* * * 


The fellow who sneaks out of Ki- 
wanis at 12:30 after signing his at- 
tendance slip is the same one who 
maintains church membership by at- 
tending on Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Easter. 


* * * 


Oratorical phrases ready for burial: 

“I’m no speechmaker, and I don’t 
know—” 

“Now as I said before—” 

“If there are no ladies present, I 
have a story that—” 

“See what I mean?” 

“Do I make myself clear 

“There was this man and this 
girl, see—” 

“Last but not least—” 


9» 


* * * 


Started to buy my wife a $200 
silver gadget for our anniversary, 
and rediscovered one reason for 
loving her. “Give me that money, 
you silly thing,” she ordered. “T'll 
go buy each of us a new fall coat.” 


* * * 


Social security is wonderful only 
if it comes out of your own labor 
and thrift. 


* * * 


Dear Lord, You’ll have to forgive 
us Americans if we don’t actually 
name all the blessings for which we 
give thanks this Thanksgiving. We 
haven’t time enough or memory 
enough, 
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* Need DAYS AGO on the subway, a 
young girl sat opposite me and 
right 
sign. The 
crowded, and a few people near her 
looked at each other and then at the 
sign, as if prompted to call it to her 


under a No 
train wasn’t 


lit a 
Smoking 


cigarette 


attention. We stopped short, how- 
ever, when we noticed tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks. Although she 
wore a neat suit, her hair fell un- 
tidily over her forehead, her hat was 
in her hand, and her general aspect 
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was that of a person heavily dis- 
traught. 

Was she coming home from a hos- 
pital where a dear one lay dying? 
Had she applied for a long-promised 
position, only to have it denied her? 
Or had she quarreled, perhaps with 
her husband, and stamped out of the 
house? What sort of a scene had 
she just left? Maybe a letter, a tele- 
gram had upset her. 

It was a long ride and I had all I 
could do to keep from going over to 


Much unhappiness 


might be avoided if distraught 
and confused people could 


take their troubles to 


TALK-IT 


By ALMA DENNY 


her and asking her directly whether 
I could help. But I realized that I 
was a stranger and that her reaction 
might justly be one of distrust. So 
I told myself, as we all do under 
similar impetus, “There are public 
authorities she can turn to.” 

But are there? And does the girl 
know them? Won’t she, instead, do 
something rash or unwise or silly be- 
cause she must work out a difficult 
problem all by herself, at a time 
when she is emotionally muddled? 

How many bad decisions, I thought, 
might be avoided if there were many 
accessible centers, open day and 
night, where disturbed people could 
just “talk it out” into wise, under- 
standing ears! The only “centers” 
that begin to fill that order, as of the 
moment, are taverns. The police, to 
whom many do go, are not really 
equipped or trained for that sort of 
calm counseling, and must refer sup- 
pliants to social workers—all of 
which takes time and disappoints the 
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Illustrated by Randall Roth 





family within forty-eight hours. 
People in keen distress won’t wait 
long and will shrink from organiza- 
tional channeling of their problems. 
Instead, there should be havens for 
quick-turnover cases where bur- 
dened people with big lumps in their 
throats may pour out their stories to 
expert listeners who know, through 
special training, what to tell them. 

Open any day’s newspaper. Read 
of the young lovers in a suicide pact; 
of the mother and five children found 
dead from gas poisoning and along- 
side, a note reading, “I’m worn out”; 
of the teen-agers running a new 
Buick into the bay; of the parents 
abandoning their infant; of the gun- 
men holding up a train. Picture 
each of these, or certainly their fam- 
ilies, suffering through the blackest 
of moments with no one to turn to 
for counsel except their foggy- 
headed selves. 

True, some of them might neither 
seek nor heed advice. But some 
might have welcomed the open door 
of a Talk-it-over Clinic which dis- 
pensed emotional first aid. They 
could have rushed there in time, per- 
haps, just as those with physical in- 
juries rush to emergency clinics. 

The Talk-it-over Clinic would an- 
swer the question: What should I 
do next? Its emphasis would be 
upon preventing calamity. Some- 
times the “treatment” offered might 
be no more than a few hours’ sleep to 
induce clearer thinking and sweet 
reasonableness. Or a_ sedative, a 
telephone call, the loan of a dollar— 
any of these might turn the tide. 

There are no such service stations 





person with a pressing problem who 
seeks immediate help. 

Social work is a slow, rational op- 
eration with nothing in its setup at 
all analagous to the emergency clinic 
in a hospital. Social workers operate 
by appointment, with attention to 
balance between intake and case 
load. Even in cases of near-starva- 
tion, it takes all sorts of “shortcuts” 
to get a check for food to a needy 
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Indeed, there are pitia- 


at present. 
bly few which even attempt that 
approach. Most welfare money and 


facilities go for the _ rectifying, 
curing, patching-up of damaged 
lives. Hardly any, except indirectly 
through education, are reserved for 
prevention as such. 

But rumblings in the right direc- 
tion are being heard throughout the 
land. In appropriating funds to the 


New York City Youth Board, the 
state allowed the sum of $394,000 lasc 
year for what it called “pilot proj- 
ects” in preventive counseling. The 
University of Chicago has established 
a Listening Clinic, where—according 
to Carl Rogers, the director—people 
detect solutions to their own prob- 
lems in the course of talking about 
them to a wise counselor. The suc- 
cess of specialized talk-it-over proj- 
ects, such as the American Institute 
of Family Relations in Los Angeles 
and the Save-a-life League in eight 
big cities, offers proof of the human 
craving for someone to talk to, pre- 
ferably someone informed and 
skilled. 

This may well be the solution to 
the problem of overcrowded mental 
hospitals, overworked psychiatrists, 
overlong waiting lists at psychiatric 
clinics. A new category of expert is 
being graduated from colleges and 
training schools today—the psycho- 
logical counselor. He can interview 
and help many of the people who 
now have no choice between rushing 
headlong into mistakes or living in a 
numb and bitter suspension, waiting 
for something to happen! Such 
trained workers can take charge of 
thousands of Talk-it-over Clinics. 

Any group of citizens, entrusted 
with the expenditure of welfare 
funds, would do well to attempt a 
gradual swing to the preventive side 
of the trouble picture. The talk-it- 
over method has proved its power to 
prevent—at a low cost—a great deal 
of suffering and tragedy, which 
comes high. There are both govern- 
mental and private agencies ready to 
assist civic-minded groups in the 
establishment of this new sort of 
relief center. The National Mental 
Health Act of 1946 provides for this 
cooperation with local projects. A 
note to the Director of the Mental 
Hygiene Division of the US Public 
Health Service, Washington, D.C., 
would bring counsel—plus a limited 
amount of money to help—toward 
getting a prevention clinic under 
way. Also, the psychology depart- 
ment of nearby colleges and univer- 
sities may be called upon to help set 
up clinics. Police and court officials, 
business leaders, clergymen will all 
rally to promote a facility with such 
high promise of reducing human 
misery. 

Let’s have plenty of these Talk-it- 
over Clinics and in plenty of time! 
Then we’ll need less and less of the 
other kind of talk, the kind which 
follows catastrophe and takes place 
in the courtroom and in hospitals 
and prisons. THE END 
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lor India 
{i 
By CHARLES STEVENSON 


HE United States has been rush- 
‘| ing a special allotment of grain 
to India’s famine sufferers ever since 
June, when Congress voted to lend 
India $190,000,000 for the purpose. 
The fund is sufficient, at current 
prices of $95 a ton, to provide Indians 
with two wheat, 
enough to fill 224 big cargo ships, 
enough to make seven billion loaves 
of bread. It is a moot question 
whether this loan ever will be re- 
paid; India regards it as a debt of 


million tons of 
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President Truman looks on while India’s 
Madame Pandit, ambassadress to 

the United States, signs an agreement 
providing famine relief for India. 


what we've done 

























honor, but it was approved by our 
Congress with the full knowledge 
that collection will not be pressed if 
it becomes too burdensome. 

Here surely is a gesture of Amer- 
ican good will. Nevertheless, the 
world cannot be blamed if it is not 
thus recognized. For Moscow’s 
propagandists have told the world 
that this wheat is being allowed to 
leave the United States only after 
five months of Congressional delay, 
during which we tried to starve India 
into economic and political sub- 
jugation as payment. They have 
portrayed Russia as alone meriting 
India’s friendship, on the premise 
that she unselfishly let India have 
50,000 tons of grain back in May 
when we wouldn’t. And worst of 
all, the State Department has been 


When he learned that thousands of people in 
India were starving, the New England 

farmer shown below gave 1200 pounds of wheat 
to the Indian Consulate in New York City. 





able to produce for me the record of 
but one Voice of America broadcast 
in which even a few words were 
interjected in the middle of a news 
report to challenge the lie. 

It is long past time for the world 
to know that the United States didn’t 
let India starve during the last half 
of 1950 when the famine was de- 
veloping and during the first half of 
this year while Congress was con- 
sidering its own program. During 
this period the US Government paid 
up to $59.36 a ton for sorghum 
grains, then sold them to India for 
$36.36 because that was all she could 
pay. Wheat was bought for up to 
$100.05 a ton so it could be sold to 
India for $72.80. In this manner we 
shipped nearly 1,800,000 tons of food 
grains to India from July 1950 
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through July 1951, exclusive of the 
Congressional wheat. More than 
$30,000,000 worth of it represented 
a direct gift on behalf of American 
taxpayers. 

Indeed, in May, when Russia sold 
—she did not give—50,000 tons of 
wheat to India, we sent India four 
times as much. During the thirteen- 
month period we sent thirty-six 
times as much. 

The official record of these ship- 
ments shows how they were in- 
creased as India’s food needs became 
more critical: 


Ge Renee Shs. wees 74,798 tons 
August 1950... ...06.6 63,390 tons 
September 1950........ 57,377 tons 
October. 10560........5.. 87,494 tons 
November 1950......... 144,994 tons 
December 1950......... 55,541 tons 
SeRUATY THRs wis cua 103,515 tons 
February 1951.......... 52,767 tons 
WN EE vs k Ke sk 163,936 tons 
PEE AOE 6 soc ye eee 266,956 tons 
ae: ee ae 198,439 tons 
“EVE Css | a eR 249,200 tons 
ee WO cc cckives 250,000 tons 


None of this includes grain from 
the Congressional appropriation. Yet 
this isn’t all. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota learned early of the grow- 
ing hunger from the Methodist 
Bishop of India, Wiskom Pickett. He 
enlisted the aid of private welfare 
organizations and told Americans 
over the radio that they could help 
as individuals. The response has 
been amazing. 

The Christian Rural Overseas 
Program, which represents religious 
groups in international relief, began 
collecting grain at stations set up 
in a thousand American counties. 
Churches collected special funds to 
buy still more grain. So did county- 
seat service organizations. College 
students joined in. Harvard students 
auctioned off mythical bags of grain 
in a public square in the hope of 
raising $500; came away with $7000. 
At the University of North Carolina, 
students set up a booth from which 
they collected $808 that otherwise 
would have gone for smokes and 
cokes. These efforts—the gifts of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
through their places of worship, and 
the bags of wheat brought to town 
by farmers who didn’t want people 
to starve—had by summer produced 
another 50,000 bushels of grain for 
India. 

CARE, the nonprofit agency that 
sends packages overseas, was flooded 
with gifts for India. Five dollars 
would provide some Indian family 
with a package containing ten 
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I-I District Governor Chauncey 


Watson, seated on the thresher, is vice- 


chairman of the CROP collection drive in his country. He also donates grain. 


A nationwide church organization 


offers you the chance to conduct 


YOUR OWN FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


i | 
Fine Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram, which is referred to in the 
accompanying article, is a non- 
government agency that collects 
farm commodities in the United 
States and ships this food to foreign 
countries. Various church groups 
distribute the food to starving peo- 
ple who do not receive aid from 
other sources. About 94,145,500 
pounds of food have been sent to 
twenty-nine countries by CROP. 
The produce is contributed by 
farmers and other people who want 
to help alleviate the pangs of hunger 
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in war-ravaged parts of the world. 
Some farmers set aside one or two 
acres and give CROP everything 
produced on this “Friendship Acres” 
land. 

CROP was organized in 1947 by 
Church World Service, Lutheran 
World Relief and Catholic Rural 
Life. It is administered jointly by 
these groups and food is distributed 
overseas through established agencies 
of the three sponsoring religious 
organizations. Recipients of CROP 
food are chosen according to need 
rather than political or religious 
affiliation. 

Kiwanis clubs can play an impor- 
tant part in CROP’s humanitarian 
program. Clubs and individual Ki- 
wanians can organize and support 
produce-collection drives on the 
county level. Helping CROP makes 
an excellent Agriculture and Con- 
servation project, but the main rea- 
son is humanitarian. People in 
other countries are starving and 
CROP offers a direct, personal way 
for Kiwanians to relieve suffering. 
To learn what your club can do, 
write CROP, 308 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

—Ulysses S. Boone 


Madame Pandit of India gratefully ac- 
cepted the food which CROP collected 
and made available through various 
religious agencies located in India. 








pounds of dried milk, five pounds of 
butter, four pounds of cheese and 
five pounds of beans. 

“T've never seen anything so 
spontaneous,” says Richard Reuter 
of CARE. “There wasn’t any pro- 
motion of the idea. People just be- 
gan sending us cash because they 
wanted to help. In the last half of 
1950 we received $22,450 for India; 
in the first half of this year we got 
$90,620. We're getting about $24,000 
a month now. We've sent thousands 
of packages.” 

The American Red Cross, mean- 
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time, contributed $200,000, half of the 
sum being raised by children who 
gave pennies, nickels and quarters 
from their allowances and pig banks. 
These funds have been transformed 
into dried milk, vitamins, processed 
foods for adults, orange juice and 
purée of apricots, carrots and peas 
for Indian babies. The Red Cross 
couldn't wait for ships; it began 
sending by air. 

A lot of people didn’t know about 
the organization, but they did know 
there was an Indian Embassy in 
Washington. Every time Mme. 


Students from Interlaken, Massachusetts 
present two sacks of wheat and $50 to 
an official of the Indian Government. 


Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the ambas- 
sadress, opened her mail, money fell 
from the envelopes—quarters and 
half-dollars from school kids, bills 
from adults, occasionally a check for 





a thousand dollars or more. 

A woman knocked at the embassy 
door. “Our twin towns of Cham- 
paign and Urbana, Illinois gave a 
“All we 
served was water and empty plates. 


dinner for India,” she said. 


Here’s the money we raised.” 

A Washington merchant sent a 
contribution to the embassy, then 
ran newspaper ads appealing to his 
customers in the name of humanity 
to do likewise. 

A supermarket in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia asked housewives to give a 
five-pound bag of flour apiece, then 
it matched their generosity pound 
for pound. 

One day a caravan of college stu- 
dents from Minneapolis arrived with 
a ton of grain for the embassy. Con- 
gressmen dropped by with sackfuls 
sent to their offices by constituents. 
George Weybright, a farmer from 
Syracuse, Indiana, drove up to the 
embassy with a big truckload of 
wheat. “My neighbors out home 
heard about the tough time your 
folks are having and so we wanted 
to help,” he explained. 

Mme. Pandit wants Americans to 
know how she and her government 
feel about us as the result of such 
gifts. 

“I accept this wheat with very 
great gratitude,” she says. “It comes 
straight from your hearts, and it will 
touch the hearts of the people to 
whom you are giving it. The amount 
of a gift does not matter, but the way 
in which it is given and the thought 
that lies behind it do. And for these 
I thank you. We in this embassy 
receive countless letters of sympathy 
from people all over America, and 
numerous one-dollar bills and fifty- 
cent pieces. There have been large 
checks, but I especially want to 
refer to the humbler gifts. Another 
thing that has touched us deeply has 
been the offers from schools to give 
up a meal so the amount saved could 
be donated to India. By acts such as 
these you are building up a great 
foundation of friendship between the 
two peoples which I hope will stand 
the test of time and will also con- 
tribute toward that finer structure 
which we hope to build for the hu- 
man race.” THE END 
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EDITORIAL By BEN DEAN, Past President, Kiwanis International 





1S LATER than vou think 


a ENGLAND the voters can at least 
decide by ballot whether they want socialism. 

But here, socialism is being slyly 1n- 
sinuated into the American economy under false 
but disarming guises. 

Each new grasp of federal power 
and encroachment on personal liberty is sold to 
us on the basis of a grand new venture in public 
welfare in line with the demands of a new day 
and a changing world. 

Thus government uses taxpayers’ 
money to compete with banks and other private 
lending agencies, and the whole sordid tale of 
RFC corruption unfolds. 

Thus Washington steadily expands 
its water power domain, the President proposes 
to build federal steel plants, and the Office of 
Price Stabilization demands the power of life 
and death over every business by requiring they 
be federally licensed. 

Thus government bureaus support 
food scarcity and outrageous prices here while 
dumping surpluses abroad for a pittance; and 
the Secretary of Agriculture proposes to seduce 
the farmers with guaranteed high prices for their 
products, and the public with guaranteed low 
prices for food, the taxpayer footing the differ- 
ence. Thus farmers, wooed by subsidies, discover 
they must plant only what and when the bureau 
directs. 

Thus the Federal Security Admin- 
istration would subsidize the doctors and social- 
ize medicine, on the paternalistic pretext of pub- 
lic health. 

Thus Washington proposes a huge 
program of scholarships, with a potential con- 
trol over favored colleges and over the minds of 
students that is frightening. 

So far has socialism already gone 
that one person out of every nine in the United 
States draws regular monthly remittance checks 
from our “give away” government. 

It is later than you think. 


\ 
| HIS SURELY is Kiwanis business, for 
our 5th Objective reads: Resist all trends to- 
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ward socialism of any profession, business, in- 
dustry or group of workers. 

How can we as Kiwanians resist? By 
recognizing, first of ail, the threat to our cher- 
ished freedoms and the American way of life 
that has made us happy and prosperous. 

By getting excited and frightened 
by what impends. By recognizing that federal 
budgets reeking with waste are sweeping us 
toward suicidal inflation and national bank- 
ruptcy. 

By seeing clearly: That mounting 
taxes and the grasping, greedy, insatiable hand 
of bureaucracy are destroying the vital spark ir 
the American economy—INCENTIVE. 

That neither your sons or your 
grandsons will be able to establish through their 
industry and particular abilities a competence 
and independence as you have done. 

That there is going out of American 
life its most precious attribute, the spirit of re- 
sourcefulness and initiative, which has been 
corrupted and emasculated by federal handouts, 
subsidies, pampering and paternalism. 

Yes, first to recognize the danger. 

Second, to want passionately to pre- 
serve our system of private capital and enter- 
prise that has benefited so richly our people, 
and enabled this republic to produce more in 
the last 175 years than all the world through 
all centuries preceding. 

Third, as individual citizens and as 
clubs to resist every temptation to ask for fed- 
eral help or grants or subsidies for our commu- 
nities, whether for waterways or education or 
business or agriculture or whatnot. 

Fourth, to maintain a steady drum- 
fire of protest against government waste and 
encroachment on individual freedom. 

Fifth, to alert, through club pro- 
grams and community education, our people to 
the dangers that threaten, and to dedicate the 
influence and leadership of Kiwanis to turn back 
the nation to its sacred ideals of individual free- 
dom before it is too late. 

It is later than you think. 
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By FAYE PARKER YOUNGLING 


somebody’s reading 


awe HUNDRED letters from one 
4 thousand one hundred young- 
sters. That’s quite a batch of mail to 
receive in one week. What was I go- 
ing to do about it? My little tele- 
vision show had already begun its 
summer hiatus and the letters that 
arrived after the program was off 
the air came, not to the advertising 
agency which had handled the 
mail until now, but directly to me. 
Believe me, those labored little 
messages made interesting reading. 
Every revealing note from each of 
these wonderful kids certainly de- 
served an answer. 

Getting those answers out turned 
into a four-day project, what with 
taking time out to make dinner, get- 
ting over writer’s cramp and a 
severe case of the screaming lock- 
trying to decipher ad- 
dresses. Children have a way of 
hyphenating words in the most pe- 
culiar places, or sometimes they just 
run them merrily into each other. 
The taste of glue is fresh on my 
tongue, but the answers are in the 


eye from 


mail. 

Of course you don’t get 
than a thousand letters in a week 
from a local program like mine, even 
in a single channel area like this one, 
unless you use what the ad lads call 
a “mail-pull gimmick.” The gim- 
mick with the commercial tie-in gets 
the best results. Our gimmick came 
dressed as a contest. The manufac- 
turers of a popular dog food were 
giving away a pedigreed cocker pup 
each week to the person who com- 
pleted, in the standard twenty-five 
words or less, this sentence: “I 
would like the ideal dog because—” 

For the most part, children, as 
well as the adults who vote on their 
behalf, ignored the twenty-five word 
ruling and simply said what they 
had to say, even if it filled three 
closely written pages. One little boy 
made certain that his request con- 
tained exactly twenty-five words. 
Beside each painstakingly printed 
word was a neat numeral. Like this: 

“LI 2.want 3.that 4.puppie 5.be- 


more 
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cause 6.I 7.love 8.him 9.just 10.love 
ll.him 12.that 13.is 14.all. 15.Yours 
16.truly 17.Jimmy 18.Wister 19.P. 
20.S. 21.Please 22.Please 23.I 24.love 
25.him.” 

Jimmy won his dog that week. 
But there were letters from 1100 oth- 
er youngsters who wanted to win a 
dog that couldn’t be won. It’s a 
crying shame, I think, that while one 
child may be happier because of a 
contest such as this, thousands of 
others must be bitterly disappointed. 
I'm ashamed to be forced, by the 
system which. holds that volume of 
fan-mail determines the program’s 
popularity, to have had a hand in 
the disillusionment of the losers. 

Here is another typical letter. This 
little fellow says, “I feel the need to 
have that puppy because I have al- 
ways wanted a pet to love only I 
didn’t get one. Only once I had a 
worm but it crawled away.” 

Do you think it’s easy to turn 
down a request like that? Of course 
it isn’t. And when you've read a 
thousand more that are equally ap- 
pealing, you want to get out and 
buy a dog for every child who put 
his heart on paper. Of course you 
can’t do it, but you wish that you 
could do something to put an end 
to this exploitation of children’s de- 
sires which you yourself practice. 

“Then why do you do it?” you'll 
ask. “Is a mail-pull necessary from 
the audience?” 

From the sponsor’s standpoint, it 
is. Obviously the performer who 
likes his work must look at his mail 
from the sponsor’s standpoint, too. 
Doing a program for children is, for 
me, a privilege that I’d hate to lose, 
and when the man who pays the bill 
says “mail,” it’s up to me to see that 
he gets it. It’s up to you parents of 
these young TV-watchers to decide 
whether I get it or not. You have 
the vote. 

I have yet to meet an adult who 
wholeheartedly approves of the tele- 
vision fare our children devour 
every day, but I’ve met only a hand- 
ful who have done anything about it. 


My own. activities in this medium 
are like the smallest pebble at the 
foot of the mountain, but even a 
performer like Al Hodges, who por- 
trays Captain Video to so many 
thousands of youngsters, wishes that 
it were possible to keep in his work 
only the constructive and helpful ex- 
amples. He: is himself a father who 
is concerned about what effect that 
magic screen has on his own family. 

You've seen your youngsters 
watch a Western and come away 
shooting. You know what little blot- 
ters they are, soaking up every word 
that comes through the loud-speak- 
er. I’ve prepared breakfast with a 
cap pistol pressed against my back 
while a treble voice ordered me to 
“stick ‘em up, female!” I’ve also 
enjoyed breakfast while that same 
treble voice, full of the same en- 
thusiasm, described the feeding hab- 
its of the white-breasted nuthatch 
because he was learning to whistle 
words and talk to birds. Both of 
these breakfast-time conversations 
were a result of his latest session in 
front of the look-box. 

That’s one of the wonderful things 
about children. They are interested 
in everything under the sun. The 
television set, I think, can be the 
most painless and effective means of 
broadening those interests and stim- 
ulating their natural desire to learn. 
Back to their mail again, because 
their own letters tell us this. 

It is in your power to see to it 
that all of the potential good that 
television has to offer your child is 
available to him. A program doesn’t 
usually stay on very long without a 
sponsor and his activities are just as 
subject to your approval as your 
state senator’s. He must please the 
majority and he has three ways of 
finding out how he’s doing. You 
have a part in each one! 

First of all, the sponsor wants you 
to buy his product. Do you? Even 
when you feel that his show is a bad 
influence? Secondly, he gets a 
monthly rating report which is based 
on a telephone survey. Ratings are 
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not the advertising man’s bible to 
the extent that they were before the 
latest presidential election, but a 
great many programming plans are 
based on them. When your tele- 
phone rings and you're told that a 
survey is being made, go on record 
about the program that’s on. Your 
opinion counts. 

I said that you have the vote and 
I mean it, because to the man who 
pays the bill for any program the 
most convincing argument in the 
world is mail. Ad agencies and per- 
formers all but stand on their heads 
looking for another way to get a 
letter from you. Whole programs 
are built on the “give-away” idea: 
the infallible mail-getter. The odds 
are against your winning something 
for nothing, but whether you get 
something or not, the program gets 
your letter and your letter is what 
helps keep the program on the air. 

Television, in its present stage, is 
still pretty much show business and 
there can be no show business with- 
out an audience. Just as applause 
is the barometer of the live per- 
formance, so is mail the barometer 
for the television show. If every one 
of us would make it a point to write 
letters of approval to the programs 
we think are good for our children, 
they would not only stay on the air, 
they would keep improving. Letters 
of honest criticism are welcome, too, 
because as much as the sponsor 
wants to keep you happy, so does the 
performer want to give you what 
you like. 

If someone in your family would 
write to your favorite program, ig- 
noring contests, give-aways or hopes 
for promises that can’t be kept, the 
chances are that you wouldn’t have 
to tear off anybody’s box-top or en- 
close a penny of loose change. What 
would be the prize you’d be writing 
for? Better TV for our children. 
Better TV makes for better children 
and, from either side of the camera, 
that’s a prize worth winning. 

Excuse me, please, I have some 
fan-mail to write! THE END 
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Above is the letter which won a puppy for little 
Jimmy Wister. The photographs show some of 
the most popular television programs for chil- 
dren: lower left, Super Circus; top right, Uncle 
Ed and Froggy, and lower right, Captain Video. 


To gain more wholesome TV shows for children, 
parents must express themselves 


directly or indirectly to television sponsors. 




































NE OF THE better known and 
QO most widely accepted facts of 
American life is that schoolteachers 
are underpaid. Consequently, there 
has been at least the beginning of an 
effort to do something about it. But 
if overnight the salary situation for 
teachers were to become exceedingly 
favorable everywhere, the grave 
teacher-shortage problem would not 
be dissipated. The salary question 
is only one of a number of reasons 
young people are shying away from 
the teaching profession. 

Near the top of the list of very 
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important but lesser known reasons 
why teaching as a career is shunned 
is the twilight zone between the 
responsibility and authority of 
teachers over their classrooms. The 
public, of course, expects the teacher 
to maintain discipline and order in 
her room; but in many communities 
it is also the public’s attitude that the 
school should give the pupils a more 
or less free hand, that sternness 
and rigidity are to be frowned upon. 

There can be nothing more de- 
moralizing to a teacher than for her 
not to be able to maintain proper 


only 
the 


money ! 


By HAROLD HELFER 


discipline and decorum in her class- 
room. But because of the popular 
public drift toward easy-goingness 
in instructors, the teacher today does 
not always feel that she can act with 
the forcefulness that would enable 
her to keep the best order in her 
room. 

There is the feeling among some 
of us that children today are more 
civilized than they were when we 
were youngsters. In a sense that is 
true—individually, kids may not be 
as crude. There is probably less of 
spitball-shooting, paper-wad-throw- 





ing and that sort of thing than there 
used to be. But something else 
has crept into the scene that makes 
the problem of discipline a much 
graver one than in the days of an 
occasional Peck’s Bad Boy. 

Gangsterism has arisen. Kids in- 
cline to act in packs now. Instead 
of there being one unruly, mis- 
fit-ish youngster, an entire seg- 
ment of a room is liable to get out 
of hand. 

For instance, in one city recently 
a belching epidemic swept through 
a high school. In almost every room 
there would be a clique of students 
who would start making with these 
gross, unseemly noises. The teachers 
just didn’t seem to be able to stamp 
it out, involving as it did so many 
pupils. It was not an uncommon 
sight to see a teacher leave the 
schoolgrounds at the end of the day 
in tears. 

And classroom mobism has taken 
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even more violent turns. There 
are cases on record where gangs 
have seized a teacher who displeased 
them and beaten him up. 

It isn’t too hard to put the finger on 
what has brought about this pack 
psychology. It is an outgrowth 
of the weakening of our family unit 
structure. There seems to be some- 
thing in the ever-increasing com- 
plexities of modern society that 
works against a strong family life. 
In any event, there is little doubt 
that there is no longer the profound 
parental control that once existed. 
Children today grow up less and less 
under the influence of their parents, 


Society’s attitude 


toward teachers makes many 


talented youngsters 


shun the 


educational profession. 


more and more on the _ outside. 
While some of these outside activi- 
ties, such as camp life and organized 
recreational programs, are in them- 
selves good, the overall effect is for 
the youngsters today to get their 
codes of behavior from the packs 
they run around with rather than 
from their homes. And without a 
strong counter current of family-in- 
spired idealism and principles, the 
result is likely to be something bar- 
baric and unwholesome. 
Overcrowded conditions in schools, 
of course, intensify the problem of 
discipline. But aside from this, when 
a teacher has more pupils to take 
care of than she can handle well, 
she is bound to feel a sense of 
frustration about her whole teaching 
program. Unable to give each pupil 
the attention he deserves, she knows 
that class as a whole suffers, that 
she isn’t doing the thorough, deep- 
rooted job of educating the young- 
sters that she would like to do. There 
is no substitute for the feeling of a 
job well done and there is nothing 
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more heart-breaking than to find the 
physical setup tor achieving this, 
overwhelmingly against you. And as 
we all know, overcrowded class- 
rooms are something that are all too 
common today. 

In many cases it isn’t only that 
there are too many pupils for the 
facilities on hand, but the facili- 
ties themselves have become worn 
and decrepit. People naturally pre- 
fer to work in tidy, healthy-looking, 
up-to-date buildings. Being human 
beings, teachers are no different. 
Teachers seldom are regarded as 
flesh-and-blood people. The curtain 
between them and the rest of the 
community may not be exactly iron, 
but even the gauze-like effect can 
be irritating. In quite a few places, 
a teacher is frowned upon if she 
smokes or visits a nightclub. 

This attitude toward the teachers 
even goes beyond outward modes of 
behavior. In social gatherings, no 
matter how naturally conformist a 
teacher may be, there is a tendency 
to hold her off at arm’s length, as 
though she were somehow differ- 
ent and apart, not quite belonging 
to the main stream of the life about 
her. It can be very annoying. 

This ‘“not-quite-of the main 
stream” attitude in regard to those of 
the pedagogic profession prevails, 
unfortunately, even on campuses 
where young people are being made 
into teachers. In all too many col- 
leges, the portion of the facilities 
given over to producing teachers are 
the shabbiest and most neglected on 
the campus, while the handsomest 
structures are being used for the 
engineering, legal and _ medical 
schools. The salary of the dean of 
the school of education is apt to be 
somewhat less than the dean of other 
schools. The disparagement is ob- 
vious and it is only human not to 
want to get into something that is 
apparently regarded as second class. 

Another thing that makes a teach- 
er feel her calling is second class is 
the way she gets miscellaneous mat- 
ters dumped upon her, from gather- 
ing old newspapers to raise money 
for needed school equipment to 
handling rationing books. It isn’t so 
much the imposition of the extra 
hours required as it is the attitude 
that holds her work, in itself, in such 
little account as a science and a pro- 
fession that it is felt that these odds- 
and-ends should be relegated to her. 

Although they are not likely to 
make their views publicly known, 
teachers resent the fact that in some 
communities it already has been de- 
cided that in event of an enemy air 


attack the school buildings will be 
used as supplemental hospitals. Not, 
of course, that the teachers are any 
less patriotic than anyone else and 
that they wouldn’t want to pitch in 
with everyone else and help in the 
emergency. But why, they ask, use 
school buildings and make teaching 
come to a halt, while picture shows, 
bowling alleys, etc., would be able 
to continue to operate? Why should 
the teaching of children be consid- 
ered the most expendable part of a 
community’s affairs? 

Another thing that works against 
the teaching profession is so often 
the teachers have little voice in the 
programming and policy of their 
school system. Naturally, as with 
people in any profession, they have 
strong convictions about certain 
things, would like to feel that at 
least their ideas are given considera- 
tion. But quite often teachers find 
themselves in a dictatorial setup, 
with their views stifled and disre- 
garded. 

At a teachers’ meeting in a certain 
town recently, the superintendent of 
education promised that things 
would be run more democratically 
in the school system, that the teach- 
ers would have more to say about 
what affected them. After a glowing 
oration along this line, he wound up 
saying, “Oh, yes, one more thing be- 
fore I close—from now on we'll hold 
our meetings on Saturday.” 

Since he hadn’t consulted a single 
teacher about the change in meeting 
time, you could hardly blame them if 
they found themselves with con- 
siderable doubt about just how 
“democratic” things were actually 
going to be in the future. 

Something else that can take the 
joy out of teaching is the unfavor- 
able setup in regard to leave of ab- 
sences, pensions and other working 
conditions. Teachers often find 
themselves unable to take leaves 
even to attend to the most pressing 
personal matters. 

Make no mistake about it: The 
problem of the teaching shortage 
is serious. Last year, one of our peak 
teacher enrollment years, 115,000 
new teachers entered the profession. 
But from 130,000 to 150,000 new 
teachers are needed every year to 
replace those who have retired or 
quit and to meet the needs of our 
growing population. With the tight- 
ening of the employee mart as the 
result of the rearmament program, 
the trend now is definitely away 
from the teaching profession. This 
year only some 100,000 new teachers 

(see ISN'T ONLY MONEY page 55) 
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Waukesha, Wisconsin, with a population 
of only 21,186, is able to support 


a fine civie orchestra. 


Right, Milton Weber, a refugee from Europe, conducts the Wau- 
kesha Symphony before a packed house. The success of this 
small city symphony proves that classical music has a wide ap- 
peal among people in all walks of life. Below, Frank Chatfield, an 
engineer who plays in the symphony, makes violins as a hobby. 


OW BIG must a city be—and how 
H rich—to have its own symphony 
orchestra? 

It is not, as the saying goes, a $64 
question. Not that easy, for one 
thing, and not that unimportant. It 
is, on the contrary, a question being 
asked in sizeable cities all over 
America—cities that recognize their 
deficiencies and are hopeful about 
doing something to reduce them. It 
may be a wistful query, but it is far 
from trivial. 

Actually, if the troubled cities will 
only look, there is a fine little object 
lesson conveniently at hand. It is 
contained in the experience of Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, a city of only 
21,186, according to the latest census. 
Waukesha—accent on the first syl- 
lable—has its own symphony or- 
chestra, which has been playing for 
years to ever-increasing audi- 
ences. 

Waukesha is in the heart of Wis- 
consin’s famed dairy country, and 
black and white cows have brought 
the area great prosperity. Industries 
of varied types have taken root in 
the city and are growing. Business 
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is notably solid. And the city has 
Carroll College. 

The last asset must be stressed 
because Carroll has Milton Weber, 
who teaches the violin. An Austrian 
who managed to scamper out cf 
Hitler’s way in 1941, the energetic 
Weber spent four years in the Amer- 
ican infantry and medical corps, then 
obtained his master of arts degree 
at the University of Michigan and 
joined the music faculty of Carroll. 
He has been a dynamo ever since. 

Weber was a conductor in Europe 
and the to make orchestral 
music is in his blood. It was natural, 
then, that as soon as he had looked 
over the ground in Waukesha he 
suggested that the college and the 
city join forces to organize an or- 
chestra. 

“Why not?” said college and town 
| in unison, and it was done—presto, 
like that. And the whole community 
has been rejoicing ever since. In 
point of fact, there is nothing like an 
orchestra of parts to set a city’s chest 
to swelling. It’s better than a ball 
club, because a ball club, someday, 
must fall on its face. An orchestra, 





urge 
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if its conductor is able, energetic and 
devoted, never needs to lose—not 
even money, and certainly not 
prestige. 

It would be idle to deny that 
Waukesha’s enterprise has been ad- 
vanced in largest measure by the 
determined Weber, who is so com- 
pletely wrapped up in his orchestra 
that he has, from the beginning, re- 
fused to accept a cent for his serv- 
ices. He has his teaching and that 
supports his family. His orchestra 
is his other life and manifestly he 
means it to be absolutely unselfish. 

Another factor is to be considered 
in connection with the cheerful 
Waukesha picture. This is the city’s 
nearness—a matter of some twenty 
miles—to Milwaukee. When the or- 
chestra was formed it was necessary 
to import about forty professional 
union musicians from Milwaukee in 
order to insure competence. The 
number called in is now thirty, and 
it will, the conductor feels, be fewer 
and fewer as strictly home talents 
are developed. The orchestra’s total 
personnel is about sixty. 

The orchestra’s present schedule 
is six concerts a year. One of them 
is given free to the city’s school chil- 
dren, who listen in wide-eyed won- 
derment, two to a seat. The other 
five are packaged in a course which 
sells for $5, plus the $1 tax. Stu- 
dents can buy the course for $3.50. 
Single admissions for the general 
public are $1.80, and for students, a 


dollar. About 500 course tickets are 
sold each year. 

As soon as the orchestra was 
founded the city offered its high 


school auditorium, seating about 750, 
as the concert hall. Audiences have 
been close to capacity ever since. 
The auditorium is far from ideal, but 
it serves, and the beaming listeners 
seldom complain. 

The present writer, as the music 
reporter for the Milwaukee Journal, 
has attended many of Weber’s con- 
certs, and each time has been tre- 
mendously impressed by the eager- 
ness of the Waukesha people to 
listen, along with their glowing pride 
when things went especially well. As 
the years passed, also, there has been 
a significant change in audience at- 
titudes. At first there was manifest 
uneasiness, the common diffidence of 
Americans being introduced to what 
is called “classical” music. 

The truth is that Waukesha, while 
rather more “cultured” than the 
average city in the United States— 
colleges unfailingly supply a lift in 
this respect—had many people who 
never had attended an orchestra 


concert and didn’t quite know hov 
to act. They do now. Now they 
know that the proper thing is to 
respond as freely as the spirit moves. 
The self-consciousness of the un- 
initiated has disappeared. 

It is recounted in Waukesha that 
in the very first meeting of the 
planners the head of the local musi- 
cians’ union rose like a storm cloud 
and thundered, “There just isn’t go- 
ing to be an orchestra.” Frank 
Hayek, a retired dr'um-maker, is his 
name, and he’s a devoted follower of 
James Caesar Petrillo. 

The trouble was that Weber en- 
visioned an arrangement that would 
permit the union musicians of Mil- 
waukee and Waukesha to play side- 
by-side with the home amateurs. 
That is similar to mixing oil and 
water, as Weber well knew, but that 
didn’t faze him. He presented his 
case so persuasively to the union 
man that, in no time, good old Hayek 
stoutest booster the 
chestra had. He proved, all 
agree, a dauntless champion all the 


was the or- 


has 


way along. 

Milwaukee’s union men also ac- 
cepted the plan. A rate of $5 for a 
rehearsal and $11 for a performance 
was set—bargain prices obviously— 
despite the fact that the men had to 
travel forty miles or so on each oc- 
casion. They were willing to do it, 
they said, because they believed in 
the whole idea of the orchestra, and 
were their own account, 
to play the kind of music the con- 
ductor was likely to select. 

And so that part of the problem 
worked out beautifully. Winter in 
(see SMALL CITY SYMPHONY page 54) 
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Minus coat and tie, Conductor Weber 


leads his musicians in long practice 


sessions before each formal concert. 



























Right, movie cameramen shoot 
a scene in which Mount Clemens 
Kiwanians entertain 

airmen from Selfridge field 
at a chicken dinner. The club 
prepared a special picnic, 
since the real one was given 
before a movie was planned. 


Far right, a movie director 
(back to the camera) talks with 
Kiwanis President Pagett 

while technicians prepare to 
photograph a sack race 

between Air Force men and 
Mount Clemens Kiwanians. This 
is a feature of the yearly picnic. 


Right is a view of Kiwanian 

Roy Murphy's summer home 
where cameramen recorded part 
of “The Mount Clemens Story.” 
Roy is in the sports shirt and 
yachting cap at the left. Every 
year he entertains many men 
from Selfridge Field. 


Far right is a partial view 
of the crowd that thronged the 
city’s Jewel Theater to witness 

the world premiére of “The 
Mount Clemens Story.” Many 

notables from the Air Force 
were there to preview the film 
that is being seen by millions. 
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Mount Clemens story 





By MURRAY H. PARRES 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Mount Clemens, Michigan 


Kiwanians helped 
Hollywood movie-makers and 
the United States Air Force 


record 


the a 
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Ws millions of Americans see 
and hear “The Mount Clemens 
Story” on motion picture and tele- 
vision screens, they will also be see- 
ing the Mount Clemens Kiwanis 
story. 

It all came about several months 
ago when the United States Air 
Force decided that they could im- 
prove relationships between military 
bases and nearby civilian commu- 
nities by producing a short motion 
picture depicting an ideal inter- 
relationship. Early plans assumed 
that a hypothetical town would be 
shown in relation to its activities for 
servicemen. But when conferences 
were called to make a preliminary 
draft of the script, a public informa- 
tion officer at Selfridge Air Force 
Base pointed out that they had a 
perfect example of civilian-military 
relations in Mount Clemens, near 


Selfridge. So it was decided to film 
real situations, using characters who 
had actually done the things shown 
in the movie. 

To make the fifteen-minute short, 
the Air Force flew a crew of eleven 
professional movie-makers, with all 
the complicated paraphernalia, from 
Hollywood to Mount Clemens. 

Then the Kiwanis Club of Mount 
Clemens entered the picture 
literally. For Kiwanians there have 
been active over the years, both as 
a club and individually, in promoting 
the good relationship between their 
city and the air base. 

Opening scenes in the picture show 
a Kiwanis picnic at the beautiful 
estate of Walter Fenton, Mount 
Clemens song leader for thirty years 
and former song leader of the Mich- 
igan District. The twenty-ninth an- 
nual picnic at Fenton’s had already 
been held, so it had to be re-staged 
for movie-making purposes. It has 
been a long-standing custom of the 
Mount Clemens club to invite Self- 
ridge airmen to share the fun of this 
picnic. So it was a natural that this 
should be included in the movie. 

Opening shots show a sack race 
between three Kiwanians and three 
airmen. An elaborate chicken din- 
ner was served and servicemen and 
Kiwanians are shown enjoying it to- 
gether. Walter Fenton directed the 
songs, and the accompaniment was 


Dr. Frank McCoy Field, Mount Clemens Kiwanian and pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, greets an airman from 
Selfridge field following a regular Sunday morning service of worship. 
























played by Miss Pansy Bell and Fred 
Schock, who have played for Ki- 
wanis meetings ever since the club 
was organized in 1921. 

The Kiwanis picnic is the big scene 
in the picture, but Kiwanians’ parts 
do not end there. Boating on Lake 
St. Clair is also shown in the movie, 
and this sequence was made at the 
lakeshore summer home of Kiwanian 
Roy Murphy. 

The religious side of the Mount 
Clemens story is not neglected 
either, and once again a Kiwanian is 
featured. Dr. Frank McCoy Field, 
pastor of the Methodist Church and 
a member of Kiwanis, is shown 
greeting airmen on the steps of his 
beautiful church after the service. 

Other portions of the picture show 
dances at the Mount Clemens Civic 
Center, entertainment at the Knights 
of Columbus home, airmen enter- 
taining crippled children at Sigma 
Gamma hospital and various activ- 
ities on the base. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Mount Clemens were happy to play 
the parts assigned them in “The 
Mount Clemens Story.” The club 
members paid more than $300 of 
their own money to stage their picnic 
scenes. The club feels it was money 
well spent because the movie will 
show other communities how to 
make life more enjoyable for serv- 
icemen stationed nearby. THE END 








LANCASTER, KENTUCKY cooperated with the local Ro- 
tary club in honoring the county agent and the 4-H 
Club Beef Cattle Judging Team which recently had 
won top honors in international competition in Scot- 
land. The Kiwanis Club of Lancaster helped finance 
the team’s trip abroad, and has done much to pro- 
mote other 4-H club activities in the area. 

GENEVA, OHIO held a radio auction sale to raise money 
for underprivileged child work. About $3000 was 
collected. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA will sponsor an ap- 
pearance of the Mills Brothers Circus to raise 
money. 

SUNNYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK is setting up a 
free shoe clinic. 

SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN has arranged for handicapped 
children to be taken to and from school. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY bought equipment for a hob- 
by room at the local YMCA. 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA is sending money and furniture 
to Ottawa, Kansas to help that community repair 
the devastation caused by the recent flood. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN is working to obtain 
information about narcotics for instructional use in 
public schools. 

HUDSON FALLS, NEW YORK will take care of the needs 
of a child whose mother is in a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. 

DECATUR, ALABAMA is furnishing current issues of 
magazines to a hospital and tuberculosis sanitarium. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT entertained ten foreign 
student delegates from the UN-sponsored World 
Assembly of Youth. They came from France, Eng- 
land, Lebanon, Austria and Singapore. 

WILLMAR, MINNESOTA jis supporting the children of a 
blind and wounded Korean veteran. 

ALBANY, GEORGIA is sponsoring a high school youth 
from Frankfort, Germany for a year. 

PLAZA DISTRICT, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI is sending 
packages every two weeks to servicemen in Korea. 

MID-VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA is active in the drive for 
the rehabilitation of war victims in Italy. 

COLUMBIANA, ALABAMA sponsored a county fair. The 
money raised will be used for club projects. 

ELLICOTT CITY, MARYLAND bought a wheel chair for 
a twelve-year-old boy with infantile paralysis. 

NORTHSIDE MIAMI, FLORIDA urged congressmen to 
take action on the Hoover Report. 

CUDAHY, WISCONSIN is working to eliminate organized 
vice. 

CORNELIA, GEORGIA is promoting pine-seedling re- 
forestation. 


$ 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA raised funds to send the “Miss 
Iowa” candidate to Atlantic City for the “Miss 
America” pageant. 

MeCOOK, NEBRASKA is working on plans for a new 
home for the aged. 

SOMERSET, KENTUCKY bought dentures for an under- 
privileged child. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT installed a phonograph and 
amplifying system at a swimming pool to aid the 
training program for physically handicapped people. 

ELAINE, ARKANSAS is selling stock to finance the pur- 
chase of a hospital. Each share is valued at $100 
and already half the purchase price has been raised. 

EMMETT, IDAHO arranged a five-day camping trip for 
the winners of an essay contest on forest conserva- 
tion. 

SOURIS, MANITOBA sent two girls to Winnipeg to at- 
tend skating school so they can teach skating in 
town this winter. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA is making arrangements for a para- 
plegic youth to receive instructions in the use of his 
artificial arms and legs. 

HYDE PARK, MASSACHUSETTS is pushing legislation to 
help overcome pollution of a nearby river. 





These boys are watching their craft instructors put the finish- 
ing touches on a totem pole at Kamp Kiwanis, which is operated 
for local youth by the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Club. 
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This Indian dancing group is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Belleville, Illinois. The young men performed at the Interna- 
tional convention in St. Louis and have made more than forty 
public appearences. A performance was staged to raise money 
for relief work on several impoverished Indian reservations. 


THE HAMPTONS, NEW HAMPSHIRE is establishing bird 
feeding stations to be used this winter. 

PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY is sponsoring a county-wide 
pasture development program. The goal is to im- 
prove 50,000 acres. 

MONTPELIER, VERMONT completed a bicycle safety 
program. Members of the club showed movies about 
safe bike riding in each grade. Then the service 
clubbers inspected 157 bicycles and attached a piece 
of reflective Scotch-Lite to each vehicle. 

MASON, MICHIGAN organized a get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign which resulted in adoption of a new charter 
for the city. 

REDFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA instigated a street-oiling 
program for the city’s residential districts. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON worked to secure conservation 
and agriculture exhibits for the county fair. 

GRANDFIELD, OKLAHOMA helped local farmers carry 
out terracing and other conservation projects. 

WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA overhauled a 
public address system which the club had given to 
a tuberculosis hospital. This hookup consists of a 
powerful radio and record player with a headphone 
at each patient’s bed. The club has also given this 
institution records and a motion picture projector. 

STILWELL, OKLAHOMA is equipping rooms in a new 
community hospital. 

LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA donated a box of toys to a 
colored children’s day nursery. 

GROSSE POINTE, MICHIGAN bought a bus to take chil- 
dren to a park. 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO is taking shut-ins to churches of 
their choice. 

BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY sponsored a swimming meet 
for Negroes. Kiwanians acted as judges. 

SOUTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS helped eliminate a narcotics 
ring. 

TOMS RIVER, NEW JERSEY has arranged for temporary 
county support of a deserted mother and her four 
children until the father can be forced to support 
his family. 

CEDAR CITY, UTAH helped secure an honorable dis- 
charge for a soldier fighting in Korea. His wife had 
become an alcoholic and was neglecting their chil- 
dren. 

SAINT CLOUD, FLORIDA helped a farmer vaccinate his 
cattle. 
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SHADY SIDE, MARYLAND dedicated a $25,000 building 
that will be the nucleus of a community recreation 
center which the club is planning. The Shady Side 
club is responsible for the construction of this 
building and will spearhead the drive for a complete 
community center. 

TORONTO, OHIO bought neckerchiefs and caps for a 
Boy Scout troop. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS helped city officials set up 
an improved bookkeeping system. 

LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA sponsored a public meet- 
ing at which both sides of a bond issue were pre- 
sented to the public. About 300 people attended. 

MERRICK, NEW YORK bought an artificial limb for an 
underprivileged boy. As a result he will be able to 
go to college. 

NORTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA is working to beautify the 
grounds at an institution for girls. 

PITMAN, NEW JERSEY distributed safety pamphlets to 
two farmer cooperatives. 

SUNNYSIDE, NEW YORK sponsored weekly dances for 
teen-age boys and girls. 

WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO sponsored a calf club compe- 
tition for young farmers at a fall fair. 

LANSING, MICHIGAN sponsored a public forum on “How 
community agencies can work together to achieve 
common goals.” 

EL RENO, OKLAHOMA helped farmers in the area stop 
the US Army Engineers from flooding land along 
a river. 

MONTEZUMA, GEORGIA helped buy uniforms for mem- 
bers of the school safety patrol. 

NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA helped organize a safety 
council in the community. 

NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND serves refreshments to 
wounded war veterans at the Newport Naval Hos- 
pital. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY helped estab- 
lish a mental hygiene clinic in local schools. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN entertained fifteen visiting 
French newspapermen. 





Tulsa, Oklahoma Kiwanians help count money they collected 
by manning Salvation Army kettles during the Christmas 
season last year. The club made $1252 in less than two hours. 





HEADLAND, ALABAMA worked in a campaign to build 
gutters and curbing along local streets. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS bought more than $75 worth of 
anti-tetanus serum for a colored boy suffering from 
lockjaw. The serum saved his life. 

BERWICK, PENNSYLVANIA planted 25,000 pine trees. 

SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON restored a tennis court for 
public use. 

BURLEY, IDAHO investigated the possibility of buying 
an audiometer for the local schools and health de- 
partment to use in testing hearing. 

FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO helped pay the cost of a 
conference for young farmers. 

HUTCHINSON, MINNESOTA helped stage a potluck sup- 
per for a group of Cub Scouts 

GREATER GENTILLY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA paid 
the cost of moving a low-income family into a 
housing project. 

RODNEY, ONTARIO donated to a benefit fund for a six- 
year-old boy who lost both hands as the result of 
touching a high-tension wire. 

RIEGELSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA is sponsoring a regular 
radio broadcast about the history of the area. 
ORLAND, CALIFORNIA painted the bleachers and grand- 

stand at a community baseball park. 

RIDGEFIELD PARK-TEANECK, NEW JERSEY helped 
put on a fishing contest for more than 1000 boys 
and girls. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS took fifty-one crip- 
pled children on an all-day outing. This included 
a four-hour boat ride, refreshments and entertain- 
ment 

SAN DIEGUITO DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA sponsored a 
bowling team for teen-agers. 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH showed slides about forest fire 
prevention to six different organizations in the 
community. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA put on a horse show 
to raise money for the summer camp and cleft palate 
clinic operated by the club. This clinic is one of ten 
that have been authorized by the State of Penn- 


sylvania. 





DEXTER, MISSOURI gave local farmers literature de- 
scribing plant and animal diseases. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN distributed booklets 
titled “Survival Under Atomic Attack.” 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS raised $1000 to fi- 
nance a camping trip for members of a boys’ club. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA gave milk to children in an iso- 
lated village. Because a boat carrying supplies was 
delayed en route to the settlement, babies were liv- 
ing on fish juice. The Kiwanis club’s gift came in 
response to an emergency call from the Red Cross. 

GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA loaned money to a 
deserving college student. 

SAINT FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA is help- 
ing finance an outdoor camp for diabetic children. 

DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS is working to secure 
a second daily mail delivery for the business section. 

DARLINGTON, WISCONSIN sponsored an aerial conser- 
vation tour in which farmers and county agents 
observed the effects of erosion and good land man- 
agement from the air. 

CHESTER PIKE, PENNSYLVANIA met with executives 
of local industries to determine their employment 
needs. This information will be passed on to stu- 
dents through the Kiwanis club’s vocational guid- 
ance program. 

PALMA CEIA, FLORIDA is salvaging scrap lumber from 
a cigar box factory. The wood is being used by boys 
and girls at recreation centers in the city. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI worked with other com- 
munity groups to repair the damages of a flood 
which ravaged Cape Girardeau during the summer. 

FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA took boys from an in- 
dustrial school to visit a museum and also gave 
them a swimming party. 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO repaired a building owned by 
the Boy Scouts. 

GARY, INDIANA sponsored a soap box derby that was 
attended by 5000 people. 

SQUIRREL HILL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA is 
helping local and federal law enforcement officials 
stop sale of habit-forming drugs to children. 





Members of the Pennsylvania State Police Department and their highly trained horses appeared in the mammoth horse 


show that was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
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Money raised is being used for youth work. 

















This troop of blind Boy Scouts is sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Garfield Park, Chicago, Illinois. This club alsa 
sponsors three more troops for blind and crippled youngsters. 


FERNDALE, MICHIGAN sponsors the showing of safety 
films at theater matinees. 

PRESCOTT, ARKANSAS helped the Farm Bureau give 
demonstrations about pasture improvement. 

SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA jis giving bicycles and other 
playthings to underprivileged children. 

MAUI, HAWAII entertained 2000 children at movie mat- 
inees during one month. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY organized a welcome-home 
ceremony for a local boy who competed in the na- 
tional Soap Box Derby contest at Akron, Ohio. 

SPOKANE VALLEY, WASHINGTON sponsored a horse 
show for boys and girls. The club has been doing 
this for eight years, and their annual show has be- 
come one of the finest of its kind on the West Coast. 
More than 150 beautiful horses were exhibited this 
year by their proud young owners. 

DUNCAN, BRITISH COLUMBIA bought a hay-baler that 
has been remodeled so it can be used for paper 
baling. This club collects paper regularly to raise 
money for community service work. 

GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI sponsored the summer-long 
visit of a girl from France to the city of Greenwood. 
Arrangements were made through the Experiment 
in International Living, a nonprofit organization 
that is working to promote international under- 
standing by encouraging young men and women to 
spend their summers living in foreign countries. 
[See The Kiwanis Magazine for February 1949, page 
21.] Kiwanian Minter Aldridge, Jr., who went to 
France last year through the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, has helped other men in his club 
arouse the community’s interest in the idea. It is 
planned that Greenwood will participate in the pro- 
gram every summer by either sending a Greenwood 
citizen abroad or by playing host to a visitor from 
overseas. 

ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA put on a stunt, before a 
baseball game, to increase community interest in 
the local minor league ball team. Other service clubs 
also put on stunts, but the Kiwanis performance was 
judged the winner. The Kiwanians matched the 
amount of the prize money and used the cash to 
buy new equipment for the team. 

FORT COLLINS, COLORADO bought swings, teeter- 
totters, climbing frames, a merry-go-round and a 
slide for a city park. 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK gave haircuts to underprivi- 
leged children. 

GRAND-HARLEM DISTRICT, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
helped a woman’s club hold a fall flower show. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA is having a fence built around a 
playground so that children won’t have to go into 

the street to retrieve balls. 

SILLERY, QUEBEC paid the cost of building two pavil- 
ions in a public park. 

AUBURN, NEBRASKA sponsored a talent show to raise 
money for youth work. 

NEWFIELD, NEW JERSEY helped farmers fill out their 
social security reports. 

WATERLOO, IOWA showed a movie about conservation 
to all 4-H clubs in the county. 

PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND used its influence to have 
sidewalks built so that students coming to and from 
school would not have to walk in the road. 

JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA organized a field trip 
so that farmers could visit an experiment station. 

TROY, KANSAS entertained a unit of the National Guard 
at a dinner meeting. 

WINCHESTER, ILLINOIS bought a street sweeper for 
the city. 

LINCOLN, ARKANSAS sponsored the daily broadcasting 
of farm price quotations. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS is collecting used clothing 
for underprivileged children. 

CANNELTON, INDIANA urged the state highway depart- 
ment to finish improving several roads near Can- 
nelton. This work had been neglected, but was 
completed after the Kiwanians took action. 

GRINNELL, IOWA is working to secure a signal at a 
railroad crossing near Grinnell. 

WHEATON, MARYLAND has placed fifteen scales 
throughout the community. Money collected is used 
for underprivileged child work. 

LAKESIDE, CALIFORNIA raised money to build a me- 
morial to local citizens who served in the armed 


forces. 
GREENVILLE, OHIO helped the chamber of commerce 
redecorate city hall. 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of West Alexandria, Ohio install 
one of the street signs which the club bought for the city. 
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RIDGETOWN, ONTARIO built a house that was sold at 
public auction to raise money for the club’s welfare 
work. The idea of this ambitious project was intro- 
duced in 1949, and the club tackled the job enthusi- 
astically. A Kiwanian who is a building contractor 
supplied all the lumber at cost. Plumber, electrician 
and carpenter Kiwanians worked free of charge, as 
did other members in the club. All the men spent 
countless hours wheeling loads of cement, helping 
dig the foundation and sawing lumber. 

“There were plenty of blistered hands,” reports 
Club President Jim Smith. “The boys used to come 
to meetings in their overalls and adjourn to the 
construction site as soon as the closing gong sound- 
ed. Many a night Kiwanians worked until twelve 
0 cloc k “ 

When news got around the community that the 
Kiwanians were actually going to build a house, it 
was regarded as a joke. Many people thought the 
Kiwanians would never finish the house. 

“We were determined to build it and build it well,” 
Jim recalls. “We wanted to sell it fairly and square- 
ly so that nobody would think we were looking for 
easy money.” 

So the home was offered for sale at a public auc- 
tion. The buyer paid $8500 for the house that Ki- 
wanis built, leaving the club a profit of $1800 for 
two years of hard work. 

McMINNVILLE, OREGON sponsored a model airplane 
teurnament for miniature airplane enthusiasts. More 
than 1000 people jammed the local airport to watch 
the model planes zoom and dive. 

WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA raised $1127 to finance the 
appearance of the Warren Boy Choir on a nation- 
wide television program conducted by Paul White- 
man. The money was collected in two weeks by 
hard-working Warren Kiwanians. The club has lent 
support to the choir in other ways because the men 
feel that participation in this fine musical group is 
highly beneficial to the young men. 





This is the Warren Boy Choir which was able to appear on a 
nationwide television program because the Kiwanis Club of 
Warren raised money to finance the boys’ travel expenses. 





Friendly rivalry between the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs of 
Mansfield, Ohio reached a new and humorous high point when 
Rotarians set up gum machines outside the Kiwanis meeting 
place. Profits of $1.19 collected by the Rotarians were turned 
over to Kiwanis for use in the club’s underprivileged child work. 


BATTLE MOUNTAIN, MINTURN, COLORADO led a suc- 
cessful campaign to have the “Mount of the Holy 
Cross,” located in their community, pictured on a 
stamp issued to commemorate the state’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary. The club also arranged to have 
first-day ceremonies held locally. 

LAKEWOOD, NEW YORK sponsored an essay contest for 
high school seniors on the subject “Freedom is Not 
Free.” Educators have asked the club to make this 
a yearly project. 

CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS secured $5000 worth of 
shade trees for the community. These were the first 
that had been planted in Chelsea since 1908. 

DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored the boy who won 
first prize in the Soap Box Derby National Award 
Competition at Akron, Ohio. After the boy’s trium- 
phant return to Danville, the Kiwanis club staged 
a testimonial dinner attended by 200 people. Fea- 
tured speaker was Past Pennsylvania District Gov- 
ernor Victor Diehm. 

CLARE, MICHIGAN organized a benefit baseball game to 
raise money for the club’s annual Christmas party 
for children. One team was the winner in a county- 
wide league, and the other was made up of top- 
flight players from other teams in the league. 

IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY has spent more than $2000 
so that a boy whose legs were paralyzed could learn 
to walk. Said the boy: “A few years ago I didn’t 
have much to hope for, but now I have a new out- 
look on life. I know that I can become a useful 
citizen again, thanks to Kiwanis.” 

OSWEGO, NEW YORK bought an iron lung and an oxy- 
gen tent for the community hospital. 

SALEM, VIRGINIA sponscred several performances of 
the Rogers Brothers Circus. About 2000 tickets were 
given to deserving children. 

SUNBRIGHT, TENNESSEE jis planning to furnish free 
lunches for grammar school children. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA contributed to a Red Cross relief 
fund for the Missouri-Kansas flood area. 

KENSINGTON, KANSAS built a shelter in the city park. 

SOUTH AKRON, OHIO sponsored the appearance of a 
speaker who talked to a group of boys about safety. 
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Kiwanians from the Genesee Division of the New York District 
sort some of the Christmas cards that the division collected 
for the benefit of cerebral palsied children. The cards are 
cut up by the invalids as part of their rehabilitation program. 
Genesee Division men gathered more than seven tons of cards. 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS reconditioned a recreation center 
for colored children. 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND financed construction of 
a physiotherapy room in the local hospital. The club 
has stipulated that no underprivileged person shall 
be refused treatment in this room because of lack 
of money. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY conducted a drive to raise 
money for a young woman who was paralyzed be- 
low the waist. Her husband had a criminal record, 
and with two children there seemed no hope of the 
woman raising $5000 needed for special treatment 
that might enable her to walk again. Asbury Park 
Kiwanians learned of her plight and then got busy 
collecting money. The final total: $5700. THE END 





Members of the Billings (Montana) High School Key Club in- 
spected all street signs in the city, did minor repair work, 
and then filed a complete report with the municipal engineer. 
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Tue Torrance, California High School Key Club has 
been working closely with its sponsoring Kiwanis club 
in a part-time employment project. Each Kiwanian who 
has some kind of employment that could be filled by a 
Key Clubber notifies the Key Club. Thus each member 
of the Key Club who wants a part-time job has been 
placed with a Kiwanian. . . . Jack Prince, governor of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Key Club District, won the 
title of “Mr. Citizenship of 1951.” A member of the 
Rule High School Key Club at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Jack has addressed over twenty-five Kiwanis clubs and 
thirty high school groups since taking office as governor. 
... Weekly career talks were sponsored by the Cornwall 
Collegiate and Vocational School Key Club at Cornwall, 
Ontario. This club made an award to the student with 
the best four-year record of classroom attendance. A 
trophy also was donated to the athletic association for 
inter-scholastic sports. 


Keyport High School Key Club members of Keyport, 
New Jersey obtained “Think American” posters, made 
frames for these posters and put them up in conspicuous 
places throughout the school. These drawings empha- 
size good manners, attitudes and the continuation of our 
freedom. Toys and clothing were collected by this club 
for the needy people of Korea. 


T ne Key Cvs of Sherman, Texas High School furnishes 
free ink and inkwells for the library and study halls. 
These Key Clubbers also held a rummage and bake sale 
which netted $127. Furnishing 100 chairs for spectators 
at the Tri-County Tennis Tournament, donating 110 
records to the local USO, and cutting down the seven- 
foot tall grass from around Kiwanis signs are only three 
of the many services performed by the Sherman Key 
Club. ... At Cleveland, Ohio the Kiwanis Club of West 
Park has presented its first scholarship to former Key 
Clubber Bruce Holland of John Marshall High School. 
_.. The newly organized Key Club of Andrew Jackson 
Senior High School at Jacksonville, Florida is awarding 
a trophy and $25 to the school’s outstanding student.... 
At Sussex, New Brunswick, Key Clubbers of Sussex 
High School discussed inadequate classroom lighting 
with the school board. As a result, fluorescent lights 
were installed. This club also placed new light bulbs 
in the gymnasium and installed showers in the boys’ 
dressing room. ... The Key Club of Willis High School 
at Delaware, Ohio helped the chamber of commerce 
distribute 2000 “get-out-the-vote” bulletins. These Key 
Clubbers also aided the League of Women Voters by 
putting together 16,000 pamphlets urging people to vote. 


Az Williamson, West Virginia the Key Club of William- 
son High School takes care of the school lawn by sowing 
grass seed, clipping hedges and raking leaves... . Char- 
tering busses for student trips to football games has 
netted $110 for the treasury of the Central High School 
Key Club at Charlotte, North Carolina. This group of 
Key Clubbers also published a student-faculty directory 
and presented a $100 scholarship to the outstanding 
student at Central High. . . . Bradford, Pennsylvania 
High School Key Clubbers operated concessions at home 
football games. THE END 
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Oye or the most unusual services performed by a group 
of Kiwanians this year was the life-saving done by a 
boatload of men from the Kiwanis Club of Wellton- 
Mohawk Valley, Arizona. Five of the Kiwanians were 
fishing in the shark-filled Gulf of California when they 
sighted a capsized boat being carried out to sea on the 
ebbing tide. Three people, numb from long exposure 
in the cold water, were nearly drowned by the time the 
Kiwanis boat reached them. The thankful castaways 
were taken aboard and hurried to shore. 

The five heroes were part of a party of twenty Well- 
ton-Mohawk Valley Kiwanians and their wives and 
friends who were making a tour of Mexico. The Ki- 
wanians and Kiwanis ladies had lots of fun and the 
rescue provided a thrilling highlight to their excursion. 


E.Leven clubs in the sixteenth division of the Ohio Dis- 
trict were represented at an early-morning worship 
service held on the shores of Lake Erie. More than 
150 people attended the unusual gathering. 


Tue Support-of-Churches Committee of the Mid-City, 
New Orleans, Louisiana club has come up with a novel 
idea. To encourage Kiwanians to place more emphasis 
on the spiritual, Kiwanian Henry Bauer devised a 
scripture rack for the head table. Each week a different 
quotation from the Bible is lettered on a large card and 
inserted in the rack. This idea was conceived early in 
1949. 


The scripture rack, originated by the Kiwanis Club of Mid- 
City, New Orleans, Louisiana, is an idea that any club can 
adopt as a continuing support-of-churches committee activity. 
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Tue Kiwanis Cuvus of Magnolia, Arkansas was recently 
honored by Look Magazine. The September 25 issue of 
this national publication carried an article which told 
the story of a boy born without arms or legs. The article 
saluted Magnolia Kiwanians for their successful efforts 
to raise a trust fund for the unfortunate boy. When 
this article was published, the trust fund contained more 
than $13,000. Kiwanians everywhere felt a sense of 
pride when they read “The Story of Freddie” in Look 
Magazine. 


Emptoyvees of Florida Furniture Industries, Inc., are 
service club-minded. Top- level executives are Past 
International Trustee of Kiwanis Fount Rion, Sr. and 
Rotarian Howard Gardner, Sr. The sons of these two 
men have followed in their fathers’ footsteps—both 
business and in service club work. Fount, Jr. is current 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Palatka, and Howard, 
Jr. is president of the Palatka Rotary club. Recently 
the company gave a joint luncheon for both the Kiwanis 
and Rotary clubs. 

Another interesting father-son combination is found 
in Fresno, California. Charles Barnard and Fred Swartz 
are charter members and past presidents of the Fresno 
club, which was organized thirty years ago. This year, 
when the Kiwanis Club of North Fresno was chartered, 
the sons of Charles and Fred were charter members. 
Bob Barnard is a vice-president of the new club and 
Dick Swartz a member. THE END 
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Standing L to R: Fred Swartz and Charles Barnard, charter 
members, Fresno, Calif. Seated L to R are their sons, Richard 


and Robert, both charter members of the new North Fresno club. 
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RELIEF REVOLUTION 
(From page 11) 
around, they’re suspicious and know 
the visit was expected by the relief 
recipient. 

So the investigators don’t give up. 
They double back early the next 
morning and usually find the hus- 
band at home. Generally he has a 
good job and the relief check is an 
outright fraud. On some visits the 
agents have found husbands hiding 
under beds, in closets and trunks. 
One man jumped out the window in 
his bare feet. 

Though relief frauds may be in- 
dicted, the Welfare Department is 
more interested in recovering the 
money. Since the investigation di- 
vision was set up in 1939 it has re- 
covered about $1,000,000 from relief 
frauds. Other cases are pending. 
Sometimes a relief chiseler leaves 
town, but Carl Bishop, one of the 
agents who is an expert skip-tracer, 
follows. He never quits until he has 
got his man. He has recovered sums 
ranging up to $2500. 

Many dodges have been tried to 
outwit the investigators. One man 
endorsed his checks with his left 
hand, then claimed he didn’t get 
them. Tom Mitchell, the depart- 
ment’s handwriting expert, soon 
showed him that a man’s signature 
has the same characteristics, wheth- 
er written by the left or right-hand. 
Others have had friends make the 
endorsements, then made claims for 
new checks. The agents found the 
friends and proved that the claims 
were fraudulent. 

Last year Rose dropped everybody 
on relief. With each payment a 
notice was included: “This is your 
last relief check. If you are to re- 
ceive further help, you will have to 
reapply.” This greatly discouraged 
the chiselers and 1855 failed to make 
new applications. 

The Chicago relief rolls were at 
their peak in 1939, with a total of 
279,000. This had dropped to 54,000 
by March 1950. Since then the voca- 
tional training projects have been 
stepped up, more men and women 
have been placed in jobs. There 
was a steady urop throughout the 
year, with the total on relief down 
to 39,000 in March 1951. 

In carrying on his welfare revolu- 
tion, Al Rose has violated prac- 
tically all the accepted rules of social 
work. But he is pretty proud of the 
results. He hasn’t let up in his ef- 
forts to make improvements and the 
Chicago welfare revolution isn’t 
over: Rose is still looking for bet- 
ter ways to get people back on their 
feet and to save more money for the 
taxpayers. THE END 
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Superposed Grade V 


» BROWNING 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 


is positive. Examine a Browning ... Be your own judge. 


Superposed Grade I 










Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 
Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 


Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 


Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh, 
12 or 20 gauge. 





Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 





i. ROWNIN G Gast in Soraarms 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept.29, for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


GIVE World Famous Sun-Gold FRUIT CAKE or 
CANDIED FRUITS. Unique and Delicious gifts. 
Buy wholesale from packers. Quantity discounts. 
FREE SAMPLE sent if requested on business let- 
terhead. 


write CALFRUIT Pasadena 3, Calif. 


“Kicheys 


2 OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
RESTAURANTS IN CALIFORNIA 


TOWN HOUSE 


san francisco 


STUDIO CLUB 


palo alto 











This MALAYAN FIGHTING KNIFE 
is used for self-defense, killing 













o 
‘ to throw occurately with our 
clear instructions. Beautiful, heavy- 

duty 10° knife. Tempered steel. Tough, 

rawhide-bound handle. Rare souvenir, unusual 

borgain. Limited quantity. Sold direct only end $2 


to Wholesale import Co., Dept.M 6045S. Marengo, Alhambra, Colif 





MEMBER 


a 


NAV 


t 


WEDNESDAY 


—-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has 7 oe em- 
bossed bronzoid bock. Size 8” x 13” 
Background finished in wood rain 
wolnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. “"MEETS TODAY'' printed in 
heovy red type on every club meet- 
ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 





DC ohk sackhkcn went $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each..... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each. 2.35 
Lots over 50, each. 2.30 


Add 25¢ for postage ond insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Fun, 
Thrills, 
Excitement! 
Indoors - outdoors 
Learn this Sport! Easy 














Private Cars for Public Business? 


Frequency of use should be the basic 
criterion in determining whether muni- 
cipal employees should be allowed to 
use their own cars on city business, ac- 
cording to the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. 

A special bulletin, “Allowances for 
Use of Private Automobiles on Public 
Business,” recently published by the 
association, points out that if mileage 
traveled by any one individual is 750 
per month or more, serious considera- 
tion should be given to substituting a 
municipally-owned car for a_ private 
one. However, a careful cost study 
should be made by each city to deter- 
mine the point at which it would be 
more economical to operate a publicly- 
owned car. 

Publicly-owned automobiles are gen- 
erally supplied to city officials if they 
are needed in carrying on official duties. 
However, some duties do not require 
constant use of a car, but only occasional 
usage. To solve this problem a number 
of cities have created car pools, which 
make automobiles available for use by 
departments as needed. But in the 
smaller cities this scheme is often not 
practical and the use of privately-owned 
automobiles is the only answer, espe- 
cially for travel within the city. 

In cities where use of private cars is 
permitted, three methods of reimburse- 
ment are used: (1) payment of actual 
out-of-pocket costs such as for gas, oil 
and parking; (2) fixed monthly rates 
determined on past experience or on 
estimated costs incurred; and (3) a flat 
mileage rate. The latter is the most 
commonly used. 

The rate of reimbursement most fre- 
quently used by government jurisdic- 
tions is seven cents per mile—an in- 
crease of two cents per mile over the 
most frequently used rate in 1944. This 
increase reflects the higher cost of auto- 
mobiles together with the increased cost 
of maintenance and operation, the re- 
port points out. “Every effort must be 
made to control the use of privately- 
owned vehicles on public business,” the 
report cautions. “To minimize ques- 
tions that may arise and to formalize 
the use of private cars, regulations and 
procedures should be incorporated in an 
ordinance or in the city’s administrative 
procedure. Each employee who is to 
use his own car should be required to 
obtain written approval from his de- 
partment head as well as a statement of 
necessity for such use.” 

“Regulation should indicate the basis 
and method of reimbursing for the use 
of private cars, when and how reim- 


sub- 


bursement vouchers should be 
mitted, the form of travel report and 
whether or not the employee is required 
to carry property damage and public 
liability insurance. If this latter pro- 
vision is included, then it should be de- 
cided who is to pay the insurance 
premium,” the report said. 

“A reexamination should be made 
annually to determine whether or not a 
municipally-owned car should be used 
instead of a private car. Monthly ex- 
aminations should be made of the em- 
ployee’s travel reports to determine rea- 
sonableness of the mileage claimed, in 
view of the duties of the employee.” 


More Pay, Less Work 

Cities are continuing to improve the 
working conditions of their policemen 
and firemen, according to the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. Sta- 
tistics compiled by the association for 
the 1951 Municipal Year Book indicate 
the extent to which working conditions 
and benefits of both these classes of 
city employees improved last year: 
salaries were up, and overall, the work 
week was reduced. One-half or more 
of the cities over 10,000 population now 


furnish their firemen and _ policemen 
with either uniforms or clothing allow- 
ances. 


On the basis of data reported by the 
cities to the association, here’s the pic- 
ture for policemen in US cities over 
10,000 population. Median entrance sal- 
aries for beginning policemen range 
from $2686 per year in cities of 10,000- 
25,000 population to $3264 in the eighteen 
cities over 500,000. Starting salaries in 
these same city size groups ranged from 
$2520 to $3077 last year. The median 
average pay for experienced patrolmen 
now ranges from $2939 in the smaller 
cities—10,000-25,000 population—to $3768 
in the major cities. A year ago this 
range was from $2760 to $3534. 

The average work week for police 
patrolmen is forty-eight hours in the 
cities between 10,000 and 250,000 popu- 
lation; forty-five hours in cities between 
250,000 and 500,000; and forty-seven 
hours for cities over 500,000. Of the 
1168 cities over 10,000 population re- 
porting to the association, 135 reduced 
the work week for policemen in 1950. 
Among larger cities cutting policemen’s 
hours were San Francisco, Jersey City, 
Newark, Cleveland, Portland, Oregon, 
Dallas, Houston and Seattle. 

Firefighters also benefited from higher 
salaries and, in some cases, shorter work 
weeks during 1950. Median annual en- 
trance salary for firemen ranges from 
a high of $3171 in cities over 500,000 to 
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a low of $2624 in cities of 10,000-25,000 
population. Top pay for experienced 
smoke-eaters in the eighteen cities of 
over 500,000 population is $3768. Maxi- 
mum salaries for experienced firemen 
among other city size groups: 250,000- 
500,000, $3480; 100,000-250,000, $3160; 
50,000 - 100,000, $3132; 25,000 - 50,000, 
$3378; and 10,000-25,000, $2838. 

Seventy-two hours is still the average 
work week for most cities, although a 
total of 112 cities over 10,000 population 
reduced the number of hours for fire- 
men during the year. In the cities over 
500,000 population, the average work 
week is sixty hours. The majority of 
cities use the two platoon system with 
twenty-four hours on duty and twenty- 
four hours off. 

A higher proportion of cities furnish 
uniforms or clothing allowances to fire- 
men than policemen. Almost two-thirds 
of the cities over 10,000 furnish work 
clothes, dress uniforms or an annual 
cash allowance for firemen. Of the 714 
cities that make some provision for 
firemen, 345 furnish work clothes, in- 
cluding helmets, boots and rubber coats, 
sixty cities provide dress uniforms, and 
174 furnish both work clothes and uni- 
forms. The remainder give annual cash 
allowances to their firemen, ranging 
from $15 to $200 a year. 


Centralized Purchasing 

More cities are centralizing their buy- 
ing in an effort to install more efficient 
procurement methods, the International 
City Managers’ Association reports. 
Data gathered for the 1951 Municipal 
Year Book indicates that at least 224 
cities of more than 25,000 population 
now have centralized purchasing units, 
with one department responsible for 
procuring materials, supplies, equip- 
ment and services required for the 
housekeeping functions of the city. 

Most cities reporting to the Year Book 
noted that a limit is placed on the 
amount that can be purchased on one 
order without council action. The most 
popular ceiling is $500, with fifty-three 
per cent of the cities having this level. 
An additional twenty per cent have a 
ceiling of $1000. Most purchases made 
by cities are from local firms. The 
majority reported doing at least sixty 
per cent of their business with these 
firms. 

“Such a policy is justified in the large 
cities where a wide range of products 
is manufactured and distributed,” the 
association said, “but in cities under 
100,009 population, municipalities usu- 
ally pay a premium by buying locally 
those products which are neither manu- 
factured nor regularly distributed with- 
in the city.” 

Cooperative purchasing with other 
units of government often results in 
substantial savings for cities. Typical 
of these cooperative arrangements is 
that of Cincinnati with Hamilton Coun- 
ty, the board of education, the munici- 
pal university and the public library 
in buying coal, oil, soap and paint. 
Milwaukee and Kenosha purchase 
jointly in association with Milwaukee 
County. THE END 
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Missouri Pacific Lines 
are increasing ® THE RAILROAD 
OF THE YEAR 



































typing production, 
decreasing 

office costs with 
the typewriter 

of every year... 


the Remington 1851 A SERVICE INSTITUTION 195l 


FOR 100 YEARS 


Missouri: Pacific Lines— another satisfied Electri-conomy user—re- 
- ports: 

e 15% to 20% increase in typing production in various departments 
using the Remington Electri-conomy. 
e Improved operator morale due to reduction in typing fatigue. 
e Crystal-clear original copy plus 16 legible carbons at one typing 
from their Electri-conomy in the Legal Department. 

Why not learn what the Electri-conomy can do for you? Your local 
Remington Rand representative will be glad to make an Electri- 
conomy test in your office — without obligation, of course. 


Room 2308, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

() Please send me FREE folder about the Electri-conomy—“Take a Letter” (RE 
8499). 

[) Please arrange to have an Electri-conomy test performed in my office. 


Name 
Address 

City. Zone 
State 




















{ DOWNTOWN TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES MIAMI 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Vhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
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The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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A Knott Hotel 





Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
) Modern, see ad in Hetel Red Book—near Clinle. 
J “A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 


| MASTER ADDRESSER 7] 


Lowest Cost . 
Addressing! a 


MODEL 25 
$2450 


(Fed. Tax and 
supplies extra) 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute— 
reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, easy 
to use. Write for information. 


flair rl vedee CO 


6500- K West Lake Street « Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


wt Gusluess Gift Thats 




















Other models available 








DAIRY LEA* 


CHEDDAR CHEESE 


New York State's Finest! 


For customers, friends and employees 
order a zestful Dairylea Cheddar Cheese. 
Ripened to suit your taste. Wax packed 
wheels, 5 Ibs. — $4.50. (Add 50¢ west of 
Miss., 75¢ west of Denver.) 


Send check or money order to 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASS'N. Inc. 
Dep!t.D. 100 Park Avenve, New York 17, N.Y, 
Sent prepaid parce! post or C.O.D. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


GOOD NEWS 
(From page 14) 


view, Washington; Orange, Texas; 
Southkent, Michigan, and Spokane, 
Washington are only a few of the 
clubs that reported parades. The 
citizens of those fine cities are truly 
familiar with Kiwanis and its spon- 
sorship of National Kids’ Day. 

“Operation Air-lift” was the title 
of a unique Kids’ Day project spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Mag- 
nolia Park, California. In coopera- 
tion with the United States Air Force 
and the local Key Club, a round- 
trip to a major air installation was 
given to forty-five deserving teen- 
agers. Traveling by military air- 
craft, these young leaders received a 
one-day orientation course that they 
will long remember. The Magnolia 
Park club is hopeful that other clubs 
will adopt this project and that it 
will become national in scope. To 
assist in financing its activities, the 
club has placed 300 Underprivileged 
Child coin boxes in prominent places 
of business throughout the commu- 
nity. 

Along about this time of 
when the leaves begin to color to 
rich shades of yellow and brown, 
when frost is in the air and the birds 
begin winging their way southward, 
it seems only natural that the 
thoughts of youth and grownups 
alike turn to the great American 
game of football. And so it is with 
aggressive Kiwanis clubs from North 
to South. For example, Kiwanians 
of Odessa, Texas realized nearly 
$10,000 for their sponsorship of the 
Permian Bowl game. Other Kiwanis 
clubs, such as Hoquiam, Aberdeen, 


year, 


Elma, Shelton and Raymond, Wash- 
ington, staged football jamborees to 
replenish youth service funds. Des 


Moines, Iowa, with its Cerebral 
Palsy game, and Phoenix, Arizona, 
with its Salad Bowl, are major proj- 
ects which raised thousands of dol- 
lars for worthwhile underprivileged 
child activities. 

If we could use all of the adjec- 
tives attributed to a certain motion 
picture producer, we would come up 
with such words as colossal, stupen- 
dous, enormous, prodigious, mar- 
velous and a dozen others. Even so, 
we could not cover the magnitude 
and scope of the inspiring activities 
that have been conducted by an es- 
timated fifteen hundred clubs from 
coast to coast and from the gulf to 
the land of the midnight sun. 

Much of the success of National 
Kids’ Day is due to the cooperation 
of the great newspapers of the 
United States and Canada; the 
American Broadcasting Company, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company; 
and to the many stars of stage, 
screen and radio. 

With their continued help, Na- 
tional Kids’ Day is here to stay on an 
ever-widening scale. Before many 
months have passed, clubs will begin 
to lay plans for our fourth and, we 
hope, the greatest observance of all. 
Our International Committees on 
Boys and Girls Work and Under- 
privileged Child suggest and urge 
that clubs start their plans early in 
the year so that next year’s Septem- 
ber observance will have the com- 
plete backing of every member and 
the entire community. THE END 





Fi: THE FIRST time in many years, 
our town had a mischief-free Hallow- 
een. On this one normally destruc- 
tive night we suffered no acts of van- 
dalism, no windows were soaped, nor 
were any tires deflated. Yet the chil- 
dren had more fun than ever before. 

The Kiwanis Club of Wessington 
Springs was responsible. It promised 
local children a post-Halloween ice 
cream party if there was no trouble 
Halloween night. When the teen-agers 
agreed to cooperate, the town was 
divided into sections and a group of 
students assigned to keep order in 
each area. 

On Halloween night the streets 
bristled with shadowy figures—not 
bent on devilment as in years past, 
but intent on keeping order. Woe unto 
anyone who might upset plans for 





IT’S FUN TO DO RIGHT 


the big Kiwanis party with free ice 
cream for all comers! Every hour the 
student patrol reported back to the 
schoolhouse for refreshments and at 
midnight the boys and girls turned 
their job over to local police authori- 
ties. 

There were the usual gangs of 
costumed children ringing doorbells 
asking for handouts. But beyond this, 
Halloween was as peaceful as Christ- 
mas Eve. Only two pranksters were 
caught and they were not allowed to 
go to the party. Grownups were re- 
lieved on the morning after to dis- 
cover fences, windows and garbage 
cans undisturbed. And the children 
had more fun than they might have 
derived from performing the usual 
Halloween pranks. 

—Thelma Hill Ward 
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The man 
with the 
Ferdinand 
complex 


Ben Barr, a 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Kiwanian, is a trifle 
unorthodox 

in his attitude 
toward 


business competitors. 


| ge ago, when Ben Barr was a 
youngster, he loved flowers 
more than anything. He got more 
fun out of cultivating zinnias than 
clouting home runs; more thrill out 
of planting seeds than playing hooky 
from school. On long summer eve- 
nings Ben worked late in his garden, 
and often he got up with the sun to 
marvel at the dewdrops glittering 
on the leaves of his beloved plants. 

Flowers became a near-religion to 
the boy, and as he grew to manhood 
his adoration matured into an un- 
usual philosophy of life. To Ben, 
flowers were the reason for living. 

Of course Ben Barr became a flor- 
ist as soon as he got out of school. 
Instead of judging people by their 
clothes or their manner of speaking, 
Ben asked what they thought about 
flowers. Those who expressed ap- 
preciation for the beauty of blossoms 
were honest, thoughtful, God-fear- 
ing citizens, according to Ben. He 
accepted these people as brothers 
and welcomed them as competitors 
in his business. 

When he went into business for 
himself back in 1892, there was only 
one other florist in the county. The 
very first man Ben hired had a feel 
for flowers. He would, Ben was sure, 
become a good citizen and a credit to 
the community. Ben began to work 
on this first employee to make him 
a better florist and a better man. 
Bén cajoled, criticized, supervised. 
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By MARK JONAS 





Often he saw the man’s hands trem- 
ble when he fought to retain con- 
trol of his temper, but he kept on 
learning more about flowers. When 
he had absorbed all that Ben could 
teach him, he confronted Ben defi- 
antly. 

“T’m leaving you,” he said. 

“Tve been expecting that 
would. You have my blessings.” 

“Maybe not, when you know this: 
Im going into competition with 
you!” 

“T expected that, too! You could 
have quit without telling me.” 

“But I couldn’t. I had to face 
you.” 

“I knew that, too. You’re a good 
citizen, Smith, and a good florist. I'll 
give you all the help I can.” There 
is always room, according to Ben 
Barr, for the right man in any busi- 
ness, no matter how many are in it. 

He hired a woman to take Smith’s 
place. She had the feeling for flow- 
ers, too, and Ben was ruthless in his 
demands for fine, sensitive work- 
manship. Ben watched her struggle 
to master the craft as Smith had 
done. She studied books on her own, 
and originated designs, and learned 
Latin names. 

“I’m going to leave you, Mr. Barr,” 
she said defiantly one day. 

“So? Getting married, perhaps? 
Going into business for yourself?” 

“Not getting married. George 
Smith has offered me a job I think 


you 


I'll like better than this one. I’m 
accepting it.” 

“George is a good man; none bet- 
ter,” said Barr. “He started with 
me, too, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. You’re not angry?” 

“No, ’m not angry. I know that 
you and George are good citizens, 
the best.” 

“You mean 
you?” 

“Synonymous!” said Barr. 

So there were two very good flor- 
ists who learned from Ben. The girl 
married Florist Smith and in due 
time a son was born to them. This 
boy inherited a feeling for flowers, 
and the Smith’s sent him to Ben 
Barr for a job. Ben hired the lad 
because he welcomed the chance to 
have a hand in developing the boy’s 
appreciation of flowers. 

Kiwanian Barr—he’s a _ charter 
member of the Lancaster Kiwanis 
club—has had thousands of employ- 
ees during his long career as a flor- 
ist. One after the other, Ben’s best 
men and women have gone into bus- 
iness for themselves, or have become 
the priceless assistants of florists who 
somehow didn’t start with Ben. 
These “children” return again and 
again to Ben for advice. Some are 
in business a block or two from the 
North Queen Street shop that Ben 
has owned and operated since 1892. 
Others have settled in other towns 
throughout the state, county and 
country. 

“T started with Benjamin F. Barr,” 
says Mannie Schreiner of Paradise. 
“So did my father!” 

“T didn’t start with Barr,” says 
Grover Scott, also of Paradise, “but 
I was with him before I went into 
business for myself.” 


good florists, don’t 


So it goes. There isn’t a single 
florist in Lancaster County who 


hasn’t been touched with the strange 
philosophy of the man with the 
Ferdinand complex. 

Some of Ben’s employees—whose 
age range now embraces three gen- 
erations—have felt that he was too 
exacting, too particular, too critical. 
But when they branched out for 
themselves they sometimes became 
just as exacting, particular and 
critical as their mentor. When re- 
sponsibility became theirs they saw 
it as Ben had. He knew they would 
because he trained them to be that 
way. 

Ben considers his ministry of flow- 
ers to be very real and practical. The 
men and women he believed in have 
made good. They return to him, oc- 
casionally, from New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia and wherever else 
they are spreading the gospel of 
Kiwanian Barr, the man with the 
Ferdinand complex. THE END 
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P.O. Box 235084 Hollywood 28, California 


ASH YOUR CAR minut 

W MINUTES! 
WHILE WEARING BEST CLOTHES. “Wash Faster” fountain 
brush, $10 value, turns work into pleasure. Washes and 
rinses in one operation cars, trucks, boats, windows, screens 


HO COLD, WET. SOILED HANDS Erase Not Fite Hose ———* 






All rubber covered 4 ft. aluminum tube handie) only 
Rubber head, 6 in, 100 percent horsehair brush 
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Do your Christmas shopping for 
customers, business associates, 
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ation’ from your desk. Thou- 
sands order our much -appre- 
ciated fine foods annually. We 
gift-wrap, enclose gift cards, ship 
individually prepaid anywhere 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

At no time in the history of movie- 
making has there been a more pressing 
need for classification of motion pic- 
tures as to their suitability for the fam- 
ily trade. Of the important pictures 
currently coming up for release, a large 
number of them are based on themes 
which are strictly taboo as family fare. 
Yet, insofar as acting, artistic produc- 
tion and outstanding technical achieve- 
ments are concerned, many of these 
films stand to rank with the finest ever 
made. 

Such a movie is DETECTIVE STORY, 
based on Sidney Kingsley’s smash 
Broadway hit of a couple of seasons 
ago. Considered strictly from the view- 
point of dramatic interpretation, it 
would be nigh onto impossible to pick 
flaws in the production. But its jarring 
character study of a brutal psychopath, 
the frankness with which it treats such 
subjects as abortion, and the tendency 
to leave the impression that officers of 
the law are too often fiendish tyrants, 
should definitely limit its audience. 

Kirk Douglas gives his most notable 
performance since “Champion,” as the 
embittered detective with a psychosis 
that has resulted in a sadistic and un- 
reasoning hatred toward anyone who 
runs afowl of the law. And Eleanor 
Parker’s portrayal of the wife who 
stands helplessly by as her marriage is 
smashed by this maniacal bent is heart- 
rendingly sensitive and hopeless. 

But by no means does the bulk of 
credit for the picture’s impact lie in 
the hands of the two principals. To 
the contrary, every single member of 
the cast contributes a real gem of a 
character study, as their roles parade 
them through a routine night in a lower 
New York police precinct. Audiences 
will especially remember the superla- 
tive performance of Lee Grant, a young 
actress from the original New York 
cast, who lends some much-needed 
comedy relief to the tense goings-on. 

For those who dote on taut melo- 
drama, DETECTIVE STORY should be 
an absolute “must,” but for youngsters, 
or adults with more sensitive tastes, it 
is equally a “must not.” 


ROADBLOCK, co-starring 
Charles McGraw and Joan 
Dixon, might more aptly have 
been titled “The Hollywood 
Mental Block”—another one of those 
unsavory cops-and-robbers crime thrill- 
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J By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


ers with a carbon copy plot. Specifically 
—and you'll pardon me if you’ve heard 
this one before—the story revolves 
around a hard-boiled, money-mad gal 
who persuades an honest-as-the-day- 
is-long insurance investigator to turn 
crook in order to buy her all the pret- 
ty things her little heart had ever 
yearned for. The story is illogical, the 
theme distasteful and the chances are 
you ll welcome the police bullet (by 
courtesy of the Johnston office code) 
which puts an end to the insurance 
man’s career—and the picture. 


Of all the film’ biographies 
wif that have come to the screen 

in recent months, none com- 

bines the elements of tragedy, 
action and romance more enticingly 
than JIM THORPE—ALL-AMERICAN. 
Burt Lancaster plays the part of the 
Indian athlete whose Olympic records 
of two decades ago still have not been 
matched—and plays it with such sen- 
sitivity and understanding that he will 
doubtless remain synonymous’ with 
Thorpe in the minds of movie-goers 
for some time to come. Football, base- 
ball and track sequences are uniformly 
fine, and will win the applause of sports 
enthusiasts and athletic-minded young- 
sters everywhere. And the dramatic 
story of his bad breaks, the tragedy 
of his only son’s death and his ultimate 
decline into obscurity will have warm 
appeal for all audiences of all ages. 


After seeing LILLI MAR- 
i LENE, one of the new English 

importations, I can’t help won- 

dering if the advent of talking 
pictures some twenty years ago was the 
happy event it’s always been cracked 
up to be. By eliminating almost any 
action the producer has been able to 
pack into this one movie more talk than 
any ladies aid society could conceivably 
duplicate in a like amount of time. It’s 
a war story, told against a North 
African background, but the camera 
never manages to wander far away 
from one Lisa Daniely, the heroine of 
the piece, who remains safely out of 
range of all the fighting. 


William Holden and Nancy 
; Olson are fast becoming one of 
Hollywood’s most popular new 
romantic teams, and FORCE 
OF ARMS, their newest movie, should 
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serve greatly to enhance that popular- 
ity. Holden plays a battle-weary World 
War II GI who falls in love and marries 
a prim and proper WAC lieutenant 
during a brief respite at a rest camp 
in southern Italy. He is reported miss- 
ing in action shortly after returning to 
the front, and his wife—unwilling to 
believe that he is dead—sets out alone 
to search for him amidst the fury of the | 
battle. All ends happily when they are | 
reunited at a base hospital near Rome 

in the closing days of the bloody cam-. | 
paign. Primarily, Director Michael | 
Curtiz has concentrated on making the | 
movie a character study of two young 

people in love, and the compelling and 

completely natural performances of the 

two stars accomplish that goal most 

admirably. 
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PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 
; ‘ (Gene Kelly-Leslie Caron-Os- 

car Levant-Nina Foch). Bet- 

ter than an all-expenses-paid 
trip to Paris with your sweetheart. A 
“don’t miss” for every member of the 
family. 

THE BLUE VEIL (Jane Wyman- 
Charles Laughton-Joan Blondell-Rich- 
ard Carlson-Cyril Cusack). A tour de 
force for Miss Wyman and a real enter- 
tainment treat for audiences of all ages. | 

HERE COMES THE GROOM (Bing 
Crosby-Jane Wyman). First Crosby | 
picture to measure up to “Going My 
Way,” so put it way up at the top of 
the list. 

BRIGHT VICTORY (Arthur Ken- 
nedy-Peggy Dow). A _ poignant and 
inspirational story depicting the efforts 
of a blinded war veteran to rehabilitate 
himself in the postwar world, brilliantly 
enacted and tastefully presented. 

A PLACE IN THE SUN (Montgomery 
Clift-Elizabeth Taylor-Shelley Win- 
ters). The remake of Theodore Dreiser’s | 
fatalistic story of young love, An Amer- 
ican Tragedy—strictly adult fare with 
great emotional impact. 

THE PEOPLE AGAINST 

O’HARA (Spencer Tracy- Di- 

=® ana Lynn-John Hodiak-Jim 

Arness). Disappointing. Un- 

even script overburdened with confus- 

ing plot detail more apt to bewilder 
than entertain. 

JOURNEY INTO LIGHT (Sterling 
Hayden-Viveca Lindfors-Thomas 
Mitchell). Distasteful story of a minis- 
ter who turns against religion to become | 
a skid row bum. Shouldn’t have been | 
filmed. 

TWO OF A KIND (Lizbeth Scott- 
Edmond O’Brien). In reality, only one 
of a dozen kind—a sordid mystery 
melodrama, Hollywood style. 

THE TALL TARGET (Dick Powell- 
Marshall Thompson-Adolphe Menjou). | 
An historical melodrama based on a | 
little-known attempt on the life of | 
Abraham Lincoln. Probably would be | 
more engrossing to read about in the | 
history books. THE END 
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Give her a musical Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving is a season of gratitude and 
appreciation ... atime when many of us 
can best appreciate the blessing of 
having children .. 
of their futures. To a daughter growing up, 
a Wurlitzer Piano will mean a richer 
childhood . .. wholesome fun with music. 
And piano training will teach her precious 
discipline ... instill grace and poise... 
provide background that can add to her 
popularity and success when, in not 

so many years, she’ll be a grown-up 
young lady. 


A Wurlitzer Piano is easy to own, a good 
investment tor today and the years ahead, 
Wurlitzer Pianos mean more in music, 
brilliant tone, exquisite furniture 

styling, graceful, easy action and long life. 
More people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 

than those of any other name. 

Many children now 


enjoy Kiwanis-sponsored 
group piano instruction. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


. a time, too, for thinking 


Wurlitzer Piano Model 2300. 

Mahogany, walnut, blond mahogany 
or maple. Like all Wurlitzer Pianos, 
it may be bought on convenient terms, 
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She will always 
give thanks 
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Wurlitzer is famous for the 
finest in electronic organs, 
too—among them a re- 
markable low-priced organ 
for the home. Easy to ine 
stall, Easy to play. 
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FIGHTER FOR HEARING 
(From page 9) 


regarding audiometrists. Properly 
impressed solons agreed and his 
services were drafted to help write 
the new law. 

Then this amazing fellow, though 
loaded with enough work to stagger 
two men, found time to set up the 
first college course in audiology and 
audiometry. In addition, he taught 
a course on the audiological prob- 
lems in education at Occidental and 
Clairemont colleges, although Har- 
grave himself never received a col- 
lege degree! 

Feeling that he wasn’t reaching as 
many people as he could, just stay- 
ing in the clinic, he designed a spe- 
cial mobile test unit that enables him 
to cover more ground. One week 
may find him testing hearing in the 
McKinley Home for Boys, a partial 
Kiwanis project; the next, testing the 
hearing and comparing the results 
of reservation Indians in New Mex- 
ico. Or maybe it’s the naval ship- 
yard at Long Beach, California, 
where he is trying to determine the 


effect of noisy conditions on work- 
men. An interesting facet of this 
research is that totally deaf workers, 
unless working where there is dan- 
ger from others, are excellent work- 
ers in noisy plants. 

Again, as speaker of the day in 
1941, Hargrave paid tribute to the 
many Kiwanians who had played 
such an important role in the organ- 
ization’s work for children’ with 
crippled hearing: The judge, Turney 
Fox, now presiding judge of the Su- 
perior Court; Melverton E. Trainor, 
M.D., who has served for years as 
president of the organization; Fred- 
eric Blair, for many years member 
of the board of directors; Bill Creak- 
baum, now deceased, who had helped 
in organizational work; and Don 
Cameron, banker, who had obtained 
the funds for the hearing and speech 
clinic. 

And so, after ten years, Willard 
Hargrave became a member of Ki- 
wanis, and said on his induction: 
“What better way to pay my respects 
to an organization which has meant 
so much to me, than to join it and 
become a part of it?” THE END 





HUMOR IN SPEAKING 
(From page 21) 


diffidence, thus bespeaking the sym- 
pathy of the hearers, and then sur- 
prise them by showing that no sym- 
pathy is needed. There are many 
good openings that may serve ac- 
cording to the occasion and one does 
well to keep a stock of these intro- 
ductions in mind. 

Even more than at the beginning, 
the conclusion is likely to give a 
speaker trouble. Either he does not 
know when to stop or cannot think 
of a graceful way to do so. We have 
all been pained by listening to one 
with no terminal facilities, one who 
should be carrying not only a watch 
but a calendar. You will accumulate 
some of the many forms of ending; 
perhaps, “Now like Lady Godiva re- 
turning from her ride, I am nearing 
my clothes.” 

There are occasions when the 
speaker has made a telling point and 
wishes to leave a serious thought 
behind him. It may be quite effec- 
tive just to say abruptly, “That’s all, 
my friends.” On the other hand an 
amusing termination may leave the 
audience in good humor and sorry 
that there is no more coming. 
George Cohan’s recipe was, “Always 
leave them laughing when you say 
goodbye.” 

It is well to go cautiously in tell- 
ing stories that concern religion. 


Witty anecdotes that involve Cath- 
olics are often told by Catholics, 
those on Jews are told by Jews, and 
those on Methodists; by Methodists. 
A popular and kindly speaker can 
often tell one of these outside his 
own fold but only if it is done with 
evident good will. 


[its oNE ‘seems innocuous: In 
Brooklyn in days gone by, Dr. Cad- 
man, well-known Congregational 
minister, and Father Belford of the 
1eighboring Catholic Church ap- 
peared often on the same platform in 
community affairs. Leaving one of 
these meetings, two women were 
discussing it. “Father Belford is a 
wonderful speaker,” said one. “That 
he is,” said the other, “and so is 
Father Cadman.” “Yes, but he’s no 
Father; he’s got four children.” 

There are, too, amusing incidents 
growing out of a person’s physical 
infirmities—often less amusing to 
him than to others. One should be 
careful how he uses this material. 

Two old grads were at the annual 
reunion and as they strolled over 
the campus, one remarked, “Say, 
don’t those beautiful chimes take you 
back to the old days?” ‘“How’s that; 
I didn’t get it?” “I say, don’t those 
chimes carry you back to our early 
days?” “Sorry, Bill, I think I could 
hear you if it weren’t for those darn 
bells.” 

Stories about children present a 
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pitfall; beware of the trap baited 
with children’s sayings. Too many 
give evidence of having been con- 
cocted in a humor-mill by grownups 
and are promptly spotted as phony 
by those having had experience with 
children. Many, of course, are 
genuine and have a place in reper- 
toire, as the little girl who said at 
breakfast, “Mummy, that was a won- 
derful dream I had.” “Yes, dear, 
tell me about it.” “Don’t be silly; 
you were there.” 

Matrimony comes in for its share 
of ribbing with little danger of of- 
fending. “That was a wonderful 
sermon the good Father gave us on 
marriage,” said one woman as she 
left the church. “That it was,” said 
the other, “and I wish I knew as little 
of the subject as he does.” 

So it goes. If there is any gen- 
eralization to be drawn, it is that 
before an intelligent audience the 
humorous story must be restrained 
in its telling but yet may be hearty 
and effective. The chief point is 
that one will never build himself up 
as a brilliant speaker if he relies for 
his humor on boning up for a partic- 
ular occasion and memorizing his 
talk. He must speak freely, but in 
order to do so he must have a store- 
house of material which will auto- 
matically come to the front as cir- 
cumstance opens the lock and re- 
leases the needed and appropriate 
item. THE END 
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ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


December 13 


* * 


Sh 


Muskegon, Michigan 


30th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


Point Pleasant, West Virginia.December 5 
Sanford, Florida December 5 
Denton, Texas December 6 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky December 6 
North Adams, Massachusetts December 6 
Golden, Colorado December 7 
Hoquiam, Washington December 7 
Lake View, Chicago, Illinois.December 7 
Ocean City, New Jersey December 7 
The Dalles, Oregon December 9 
Pawnuska, Oklahoma ..December 13 
Ottawa, Illinois December 14 
Richland Center, Wisconsin...December 17 
Butte, Montana December 19 
East Palestine, Ohio ..December 21 
Gulfport, Mississippi December 21 
Springville, Utah ....December 21 
Meridian, Mississippi .. December 29 


25th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


December |! 
December 2 
December 3 
December 7 
December 16 
December 20 
December 21 


Glenside, Pennsylvania........... 
Lompoc, California 
Coleman, Texas 
Graham, North Carolina 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Kennewick, Washington 
St. John, New Brunswick 
White Plains, New York December 22 
Berlin, New Hampshire December 23 
East Los Angeles, California. December 28 
(Organized as East Suburbs, Los Angeles. 
Name changed March 16, 1931.) 


* * ¥ * * * * o ae 
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TEACHER 


I. WAS ALMOST a hundred years ago 
that a tall, angular schoolmaster 
took a chance and accepted a run- 
down Indiana village school. His 
predecessors, a long list of them, had 
quickly resigned; they had been un- 
able to cope with the gang of rough- 
neck boys who ran things their way. 

The dozen or so young toughs 
welcomed each new teacher with 
high glee; those first few days were 
always the most fun. His very first 
day the newcomer, gangling, awk- 
ward, caught the boys’ leader sketch- 
ing a rude caricature on his slate. 
The lad wanted the teacher to see 
it; it was obviously an unkind like- 
ness of the man. Quietly he confis- 
cated the slate, put it on his desk, 
merely requesting the would-be 
artist to remain after school. 

Happily the top tough stayed 
when the other pupils were dis- 
missed, his gang gathering outside 
to await results. They were amazed 
and disappointed when, within a very 
few minutes, their leader came out 
of the building with a book under 
his arm. He waved at them—and 
kept right on going. It was the first 
time in his life that he had ever 
carried a book home. 

And he stayed up very late that 
night. Perhaps, as he read and 
worked by the flickering lamp light, 
he pondered on the few gentle, sur- 












By MARY ALKUS 


prising words uttered by the man 
from whom he had expected a tirade. 
... “James,” the teacher had said, 
“I am sure you have a great talent. 
You are very fortunate, because few 
people are given such a gift. We can’t 
know yet whether you have the 
makings of a great artist within 
you, or whether, as you grow older, 
it will take some other form. Per- 
haps you will be an author or a 
poet. But you draw very well. Here— 
take this book. Take it home with 
you and read part of it. Then Id 
like to have you sketch some of the 
characters you read about for me.” 

The dazed James had met a truly 
great teacher, a man who had man- 
aged to touch a hidden spring deep 
within the boy. Next morning when 
the schoolmaster arrived, he was 
waiting at the schoolhouse, a shy 
half-smile lighting his features. 

As he unlocked the door, the man 
asked over his shoulder, “Get time 
to read any of my book, son?” 

“Any of it? I read it all. And I— 
I—I—well, here are those draw- 
ie eS oa 

That was the turning point in the 
life of the worst roughneck in that 
little Indiana community, the boy 
for whom everyone had predicted a 
bad end. 

We know him as the Hoosier Poet 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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SMALL CITY SYMPHONY 


(From page 35) 


Wisconsin is notoriously rugged and 
the men and women from Milwaukee 
had dire trouble with their cars—ice 
meant a ditch more than once—but 
there was no whimpering 

The orchestra’s budget for the sea- 
son recently ended was about $10,000, 
as compared to the first one, which 
was $6000. When all the bills were 
in, it was found that red ink was re- 
quired, but the figure was only $75, 
and then came the annual fair 

The Symphony Fair in Waukesha 
is an event of magnificent propor- 
tions. All of the thirty-two women’s 
clubs in the city have a hand in 
preparations Ministers toss out 
propaganda from their pulpits, the 
home newspaper devotes uncounted 
columns of space to booster pieces, 
members of the orchestral associa- 
tion lope about the city and country- 
side getting pledges of support, and 
the fair simply cannot fail. There is 
something for everybody to buy. 

This year, for example, Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, the famous 
players, who live at Genesee Depot, 
a delightful little place near Wau- 
kesha, contributed chickens, eggs, 
Swedish cookies and English cup- 
cakes to be sold at the fair, and they 
were, quickly. Edward Heth, the 
novelist, who lives at Wales, sent 
along his special vinegar and other 
products of his kitchen. 

Women devoted to music knitted 
like mad. Children brought in kit- 
tens and pups. Artists dashed off 
pictures that need not cost too much. 
Things to eat piled up on the coun- 
ters. Odds and ends from Milwaukee 
and much farther away were added 


to the stores. And when it was all 
over there was a fine nest egg for the 
coming season. 

The membership of the orchestra 
tellingly illustrates one of its great 
elements of strength. For example, 
in the first violin section one man is 
a professional accountant in Wau- 
kesha and one woman is a housewife 
~Richard Lutz and Dorothy Wagner. 
Among the second violins are two 
Carroll College students, Jean Honl 
and Carol Smith, and the chief engi- 
neer of the electric power plant in 
the neighboring town of Oconomo- 
woc, Frank Chatfield. The ardent 
Chatfield also makes violins on the 
side. 

Six other Carroll College students 
are members of the orchestra. 
William Feltman, a policeman, be- 
longs to the double bass section. 
Eldrich Meyer, a machinist, plays the 
flute. Earl Benge of the woodwinds 
operates a beer — Alan Prich- 
ard, bassoon, works in a print shop 
and studies the atin on the side, 
along with theory, harmony and all 
the rest of a thorough musician’s 
training. 

John Munger, French horn, and 
Tom Soulen, percussions, are high 
school students. Donald Thorpe, 
trombone, is a Waukesha designer. 
Helen Dahm of the tympani is a 
teacher in the junior high school and 
the director of its excellent chorus. 
Van C. Mosher of the double bass 
section is a toolmaker in Fond du 
Lac, sixty-odd miles from Waukesha. 


In rue Frnat concert of this last 
season, attended by a capacity house, 
the orchestra was supported by the 
high school chorus, more than 100 
boys and girls well-trained and 
fairly bursting with song. Clearly 


they appreciated the opportunity of 


singing under a_ conductor like 
Weber and clearly they had grown 
in musical stature because of it. 
And so, to some degree, had their 
mothers and fathers, sisters and 
brothers. 

The tireless little man who has 
made all this possible—with scores 
of people, to be sure, pitching in to 
help—is the most astonishing bundle 
of ideals this writer has ever en- 
countered in the musical world. As 
for himself, he lives and breathes 
music, and he has committed him- 
self to an actual crusade. 

To keep himself up to snuff, for 
example, he has been coaching in the 
summertime for the last few years 
with the great Pierre Monteux of the 
San Francisco Symphony. He also 
teaches in the summer and this year 
will have the class in advanced con- 
ducting, as well as the student or- 
chestra itself, at Greeley, Colorado. 
He succeeds Vladimir Golschmann 
of the St. Louis Symphony there. 

Weber was born in Graz, Austria 
in 1910. He has the old world’s 
respect as well as affection for music. 
He paused in his work the other day 
long enough to say: 

“In the villages of Austria when 
I grew up, there were usually a 
priest and a teacher and a doctor and 
possibly a storekeeper who could 
play some instrument. They would 
get together as a quartet and they 
would play the great music—badly, 
of course—but they would play it 
and get to know it and love it all the 
time. 

“It has not been so in America and 
I believe the country has_ been 
cheated. We have here in America 
the greatest orchestras in the world 
today, but we also have millions of 
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Place Your Xmas Order NOW 


- ~ Here’s a Xmas treat your friends, business associates, and 
. family will appreciate. It’s the easy way to do your Xmas Shop- 
ping. Mail your list and check, and we will do the rest. 
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people who do not know what music 
can mean. It is that—the unaware- 
ness of music’s spiritual lift—that I 
want to change. 

“It has been changed in Waukesha. 
From the first we have kept our 
standards high, and our audiences, 
once ill-at-ease and perhaps a little 
puzzled, have in a few years reached 
remarkable comprehension. It is 
possible now to offer programs that 
would seemingly appeal only to the 
most sophisticated listeners—con- 
temporary music as well as little- 
known classics—and our people take 
them in stride. 

“In the near future, I hope, our 
orchestra will be able to get along 


famously with few imported players. 
You see, it works this way: A good 
orchestra in a city attracts good 
players, who are also good teachers, 
and the good teachers make excel- 
lent musicians out of their gifted 
pupils. Progress, in such a situation, 
never ends.” 

It is easy to see that Waukesha, 
through its orchestra, has built up a 
magnificent community spirit. There 
seems no good reason to doubt that 
hundreds of other cities could lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps 
in just the same way. Anyway, this 
is Milton Weber’s advice to the grop- 
ing towns of America: 


“Go and do likewise.” THE END 





ISN’'T ONLY MONEY 
(From page 33) 


will have been added to our nation’s 
school systems. Some communities 
are so desperate that they’ve begun 
conducting campaigns, via posters, 
radio programs and other means of 
publicity, urging young people to be- 
come teachers. 

But to really bring about a healthy 
situation in the teaching ranks, the 
basic deterents to the profession will 
have to be weeded out. How to bring 
about the necessary correction is, in 
most cases, obvious. What is needed 
primarily is thought and will. 

And, it must be said, there is some 
progress being made. Colleges are 
beginning to realize that they have 
been treating their school of educa- 
tion as a stepchild and are trying 
to bring it on a par with the rest 
of their program. Many communities 
have improved working conditions 
for teachers, such as leaves of ab- 
sences and pensions. 

But there is a great deal more im- 
provement to be made all along the 
line. It is not enough to say the 
crowded conditions and depreciating 
school facilities are due, in large 
measure, to World War II. The fact 
remains that the education of our 
youngsters is a fundamental bul- 
wark to our way of life. To neglect 
it, to treat it shoddily, is to weaken 
the dike of democracy. 


To sum it all up, what is needed 
to give our school systems the 
strength and wholesomeness they 
should have, is, in addition to proper 
financial backing, a reawakening of 
the realization of just what a vital 
role the teacher plays in our society. 
It would be hard to overestimate her 
part in helping to mold the future 
of our country. For it is in her hands, 
to a considerable degree, that the 
most important component of to- 
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morrow’s world, the future citizens, 
are molded. 

The surprising thing is that, with 
the relatively poor compensation 
and the other headaches that go with 
teaching, so many people still do 
enter the profession. There is no 
doubt that the feeling that they are 
performing a worth-while public 
service is a dominant factor in the 
decision of many to make teaching 
their career. If it weren’t for that, 
the plight of the schools would be 
much worse. 

But saying that we have many 
wonderful people in our school sys- 
tems doesn’t solve the problem. We 
need to create a situation that would 
instill the desire for still more very 
nice people to enter the teaching 
profession—else many communities 
face a real breakdown of their edu- 
cational programs. 

Portland, Oregon citizens make it 
their business to find nice quarters 
for their new teachers. The in- 
dustries of the town hold open 
house for them and show them 
around the plants. In every way they 
are made to feel wanted and ap- 
preciated. They are given to under- 
stand from the start that they are 
considered an integral part of the 
community. They are not fawned 
over, but are treated hospitably, as 
mature human beings. It is this sort 
of thing, perhaps more than anything 
else, that is needed to change the 
bleak problem of teacher supply. 

Becoming keenly interested in our 
schools at teacher level is the big 
step that we need to take in order 
to strengthen our educational setup. 
It has been said that there are really 
no bad kids. But this is only true if 
there are enough good teachers 
around to bring out the best in them. 
It is up to the citizens of our com- 
munities to see to it that this prec- 
ious supply is adequately main- 
tained. THE END 
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] A Plan of Fund Raising 
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INSURED 
PROTECTION 


$100,000 liability insurance cov- 
erage protects nearly 2,500 serv- 
ice clubs sponsoring Ford gum 
machines throughout America. 

x 


The Fordway Plan thus relieves 

the clubs and machine space 

grantors of all responsibility in 

any contingency that may arise. 
* 





Club commissions in the last five 
years have increased from $250,- 
000 to more than $600,000 an- 


nually. 
aa 


Write for brochure, "Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway." 


FORD GUM & 
MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Here's Your Answer 
To Good Programs 


Enroll Your Club in the 
"FILM A MONTH" Service 


® Have twelve programs a year ar- 
ranged for you. 
@ Finest I6mm sound films produced 
especially for organizations. 
®@ Subjects of Sports, Travel, Science, 
Adventure—many are in color. 
@ Films are booked, selected, and 
scheduled by “Film A Month." 
© Good programs mean good attend- 
ance—ENROLL NOW! 
Twelve monthly programs 
$40.00 per year— 
Member Clubs limited to Number 


To "Film a Month" 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
Olfice 








Why Pay More? 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(33 1% R.P.M.) 
30% off 


Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 
For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to 
RECORD HAVEN Stores (Dept. Ky) 
“— aid ey St.. New York 
¥.c. visit our wienwen pnd 
1125 ‘Sth pa 3143 6th Ave.—1211 Sth Ave. 











Ou i) 7 smash hit pre 
grams tell nee ou can put on a better 
Ladle Night, with less work, at less cost 
Everything furnished. More than 5,000 
presentations by Kiwanis and other serv 


Success 


ice clubs during past 4 vear 
guaranteed, Write 
THE PARTY GUILD, 
4}! Bryn Mawr, 


wv book NOW 


Dept. 11 
Chicago 26, Ul. 


SPEAKER'S DESK 


vw use on banquet eee. 
-* 19 front x gh 






x 18 deep Pane of co 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speaker 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books « 
Fir taned with rubber cush- 
ioned orners Light com- 
pact and sturdy 

pease are made only as 
ordered ul require two to 
four days "for delivery. Each 


$12.50 


Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
‘OLD GLORY'’ MANUFACTURING CO 
165 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
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DELIGHTFUL EPICUREAN 
APPETEASERS 


for your Party Shelf, Trailer or Boat. 


Tantalizing spreads for canapes, snacks and zestful 
sandwiches, Tiny smoked oysters. Shrimp Pate. Sm. 
Salmon Pate. Sm. Shad Pate. Crab Pate. Each 3'% 
ounces. One dozen assorted, direct to you, $8 postpaid. 
Add 50c east of Rockies. 

D. B. Boyden 
EPICUREAN BRAND FOODS 
Dept. K, Box 493 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
6 assorted or your 
selection $4.25 
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“TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


$1000 a Mont 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


—reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of many 

who are “cleaning up"’ with orders for 
PRESTO. Science's New Midget Miracie Fire 
Extinguisher. can you! 

Amazing new kind of fire extinguisher 
Tiny ‘‘Presto”’ (about size of a flashlight!) 
does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. Ends 
fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in palm of hand, 
Never corrodes, Guaranteed for 20 years! 

Show it to civilian defense workers, own- 
ers of homes, cars, boats, farms, etc.—and 
to stores for re-sale Make good income. 
H. J. Kerr reported $20 a day. Wm. Wydal- 
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Kit. No obligation, MERLITE INDUS 
TRIES, Inc., Dept. 4011, 201 East 16th St., 


Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., 
“PRESTO” PQ 


(if you want a regular Presto to use as a 
demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back if 


you wish.) 





lis, $15.20 an hour. Write for FREE Sales 


New York 3, N. Y¥. IN CANADA: Mopa 
Montreal 1, 











Q. Our club Committee on New 
Club Building is considering the pos- 
sibility of taking over a commercial 
club existing in name only. Would 
this be advisable? 


A. Taking over an existing commer- 
cial club is rarely satisfactory. It is 
much better to work with a key group 
and to ignore an existing commercial 
club. 


Q. Is there a minimum age limit 
in Kiwanis? 

A. Yes. The International Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations in its re- 
port at the time of the Los Angeles 
convention in 1948 ruled that under 
Section 4 of Article V of the Interna- 
tional Constitution, the word “men”’ is 
defined as adult males above the age of 
twenty-one. 


Q. A member of our club made up 
for his absence from the _ regular 
weekly meeting held on September 11 
because ‘of having attended a_ board 
meeting held during the first week of 
that month. He did not attend the 
weekly club meeting of September 25 
and claims that by attending the board 
meeting of October 3 he can make up 
for that absence. Is he correct? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
provide: “Not more than one credit for 
board meeting make up attendance 
shall be permitted during any one 
month.” 


Q. Are clubs permitted to fill classi- 
fications left open by the transfer of 
members into “Military Service Mem- 
bership?” 


A. Yes. The provision covering “Mili- 
tary Service Membership” reads: “Mili- 
tary Service Members are not to be 
continued in the classifications they 
held prior to being designated Military 
Service Members. In order to maintain 
personnel strength, clubs are to have 
the privilege of adding new members in 
the classifications formerly held by 
these Military Service Members.” Also, 
“Upon the return of the Military Serv- 
ice Member, the board of directors shall 
decide whether the member accepted 
in the interim of military service shall 
be made a reserve member or whether 
he shall continue to be carried as an 
additional active member in the classifi- 
cation until such time as the classifica- 
tion situation can be adjusted to con- 
form with the Bylaws.” 


Q. Several new Kiwanis clubs have 
been organized in our division this 
year. Our lieutenant governor is con- 
tinually emphasizing the importance 
of our club planning inter-club meet- 


ings with these new clubs. He also 
urges that our individual members 
visit these new clubs as frequently as 
possible. Is this not the responsibility 
of the sponsoring clubs? 


A. Newly organized clubs in a dis- 
trict are like new members in a club— 
everything is strange to them. There is 
an assimilation problem with a new 
club just as there is with every new 
member in a club. The sooner a new 
club is made to feel at home in the dis- 
trict, the better it is for the club, the 
division and the district. The sponsor- 
ing club maintains a very close contact 
with the new club by having two or 
more of its members at each meeting of 
the new club for the first six months. 
If, in addition, the inter-club committees 
of the other clubs in the division will 
arrange for visits by their members to 
the new club, the assimilation of the 
new club will be greatly speeded up. 
We should be hospitable neighbors to a 
new club. 


Q. Should the club Committee on 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship as- 
sume the responsibility of acquainting 
all members with the provisions of the 
Bylaws? 


A. It would be beneficial to any club 
to provide a program designed to ac- 
quaint the entire membership with the 
more important provisions of the By- 
laws. Certainly every member should 
be acquainted with the rules govern- 
ing attendance, payment of dues, elec- 
tion procedures and so on. The Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education and 
Fellowship should work with the Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations in 
bringing this about. 


Q. What can a music committee do 
other than provide music and singing 
at club meetings? 


A. The International Committee on 
Programs and Music offers a number of 
suggestions in the 1951 Committee 
Monograph. Here are some of them: 
Support school bands, orchestras, choral 
groups, festivals, glee clubs and so on; 
Support community-sponsored concerts 
and recitals; Give practical assistance to 
any boy or girl who shows unusual 
musical talent; Help youth organizations 
by furnishing musical equipment. 


Q. When should a club Achieve- 
ment Report be filed? 


A. All club Achievement Reports 
should be filed with the chairmen of 
District Committees on Achievement 
Reports in each district by January 25 
each year. THE END 
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“Men who can qualify for membership . . . soon discover or reaffirm 
a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 


the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know,” 


writes Oren Arnold in 


_— 


P *e, 


Aun Interpretive Record of Kiwanis 











A sparkling new book, 
OREN ARNOLD, 

the well-known suthor-end 
> writer, has brought 


which every Kiwanian should own! 


by ablated titan This interpretive record of Kiwanis brims 
‘aa Kinedie ws aed with the human anecdotes and _ incidents 


be tds that have made your organization great. 





* Ideal for home and office. 

* Useful in your local library. 

* Your high school should have it. 
* A fine gift for new members. 
* A splendid souvenir for friends. 


Author Oren Arnold vividly portrays the 
romance of community service and tells a 
fast-moving story that will bring joy and 
happiness to the heart of everyone who 
reads The Widening Path. Get your copy 
now! Order through your club secretary, 
or cut out the coupon and mail it today. 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me copies of the new story of 
Kiwanis ''THE WIDENING PATH" by Oren Arnold 
at $1.50 per volume, postpaid. 





Name 


Address 
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for shipment. Please 


include 


duo-fast ct 


4017 NORTH DAMEN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Because of the year end 


demand, you must allow 10 days 


cash 





Special 


and committee chairmen these useful 


. .. Give your retiring officers 


and lasting Duo-Fast Pocket Staplers. 
Furnished in 14K gold for your 
retiring president, or sparkling chrome 
finish for your committee chairmen. 
Each one complete with 1000 refills 

in a handsome gift box WITH THE 
KIWANIS EMBLEM AND INDI- 
VIDUAL’S NAME. Fully Guaranteed. 


14K GOLD 
personalized with Kiwanis 
emblem and_ individual 


name. Handsome gift box 
with 1000 refills included. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


$ 9.00 

POSTPATD 

All sales and federal taxes 

included. (Regular price 
$14.00) 
ALSO 

sparkling chrome finish 


complete with emblem, 

name, gift box and refills. 
SPECIAL PRICE 

$ 3.00 

POSTPAID 


(Regular price $ 4.00) 





with order. 


Remember that the new Duo-Fast Pocket 
Stapler still offers an outstanding 
fund-raising opportunity for your club. 
LOOK! Dealer discounts available to 
Kiwanis Clubs in dozen lots for club 
resale. 
BIG PROFITS .. . for quantity sales (50 and 


over) with imprint for trade advertising 
and year end give away. 
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